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IT’S QUICK, 


Lebk in 


BY TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 









1 » With Teletypewriter Exchange Service you can 

“talk in writing” with any other subscriber, 
whether he is in your own city or across the continent 
from you. Rates for this service are moderate. The 
teletypewriter in your office is operated by your 
own employees ... any competent typist can do it. 








3 The subscriber at the other end can also type 

messages to you. Thus, both inquiries and re- 
plies are possible on the same connection, much as in 
a telephone conversation. The utmost speed and ac- 
curacy are assured. Misunderstandings are avoided. 


EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO 





2 In order to be connected with another sub- 

scriber, your typist simply types his number, 
and the connection is immediately made by “central” 
(shown above). With the connection completed, the 
message typed on your machine is simultaneously 
reproduced on the distant teletypewriter. 


Non on, 
a oostee ° 
ie 





Messages may be typed on ordinary letter-size 
paper or on your own forms for orders, reports, 
deliveries, and similar matters. The messages are 
identical at both ends, and may be kept as permanent 
records. Carbon copies can be made by each machine. 










Both large and small firms find Teletypewriter Exchange Service indispensable for interconnecting separated 
units of their organizations. It is ideally suited for written communications involving price changes, sales 
reports, shipping matters, inventories, executive instructions, etc. You can also have Teletypewriter Service on 
a private line basis-——with two or more offices connected continuously or for a certain number of hours each 
business day. The Business Office of your local Bell Company will gladly give you complete details. 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1933 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Another step towards inflation. 
Other steps loom. 


Are we henceforth to have Dollar- 
ettes? 


They are advocated by Fifty- 
Centers—the rabid inflationists. 


Not poorer currency, but more 
confidence, is the supreme need. 


Latest NRA translation: Not Run- 
ning Admirably. 


Washington says Johnson is mov- 
ing towards the door. 


“Labor Board Backs Bricklayers.” 
Pay, $13.20 a day. You comment. 


Gold hoarders who get away with 
it see glittering profit. 


Average bus tax, $858.59. Enough, 
surely. 


“Confetti currency’ would suggest 
a honeymoon, but —! 


The Securities Act thus far has 
belied tts name. 


Revised: In unionism there is 
strife. 


Fatter pay envelopes cannot be 
filled out of air. 


“Moscow Doubles Price of 
Bread.” The workers’ Paradise! 


The kind of building most needed: 
The building of enterprise-breeding 
optimism. 


ee 


More sympathetic relations be- 
tween Washington and entrepreneurs 
would help. 


Too many inexperienced, imprac- 
tical bureaucrats are in the saddle. 
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Do you want SUCCESS 
or $UCCE$$? 


Isn’t there anything worth-while in life besides money?’ 

Has everything else lost its value? No goal besides dollars? No happi- 
ness but wealth? 

Is the sky less blue than in 1929? The grass less green? Has music lost 
its charm? Love its zest? Friendship its beautye A good book its 
inspiration? 

Why not learn to live again? Why not be a human being instead of a liv- 
ing cash-register? 

Why not be successful by knowing what success 1s? 

What are your real assets? Assets more priceless by far than money, 
property or merchandiser 

What are you worth in courage, in happiness, in the affection of your 
associates? 

Can you laugh at a depleted bank account? Can you enjoy the riches that 
cannot be bought with money? 

Have you your share of spiritual wealth— of the things that even the 
poorest in money may have in fullest measure? 

Success is yours to enjoy if you will only be a human being—if you will 
only look beyond your ledgers—out into life, art, literature, nature, music. 

How can you get the most out of life? 


Read B. C. Forbes’ inspiring book— 
“HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS” 


That book will make you FREE! Free of petty worries, of wrong thinking, 
wrong acting. It will show you that there are a thousand things more important 
than money—and by changing your outlook on life, it will help you to make 
more money—and make it happily. 











Here are a few things this book tells:' - 


—how to differentiate between Success and —how to keep up your courage 
$ucce$$ —how to hold on to your job 

—how to win a maximum of happiness —how to be a popular executive 

—how to get the most out of a moderate —how to organize yourself ; 
income —how to keep your business from going to 


Pieces 
—how to win good will 
—how to avoid being a slave to work 
—how to be a dead-game sport 
—how to treat competition 


—how to work with people 
—how to have faith 
—how to be a good salesman 
—how to think right 


—how to get what you go after , —how to tell the things worth winning 
—how to get joy out of family life —how to develop the qualities essential to 
—how to enjoy work real success 

—how to avoid the beaten paths —how to laugh and grow rich 

—how to create —how to learn the value of friends 

—how to make the best of your education —how to develop good taste 


_This is only a partial list, of course; there are hundreds of valuable pointers to hap- 
piness and success. The value of a book like this cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents—regardless of the price. You will find it a treasure of inspiration and sound 
counsel. 


a Mail the Coupon TODAY—only 214 copies left! mmr m tr rrr 5 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 11F 

Send me B. C. Forbes’ book “HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS” [] at the 
SPECIAL PRICE OF $2.00 for cash with order [) at the regular price of $2.50 (I’ll pay when 
billed). I may return the book within 5 days and money will be refunded. (No charge orders will 
be filled unless all information requested below is given). 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By B. Cc. 


UR farmers have discovered a 

soil richer and more productive 
than anything ever found by gold- 
mining prospectors. And how they are 
cultivating it! The harvest? The 
diamond mines of Kimberley and the gold mines of the 
Witwatersrand are barren in contrast. The dazzling, in- 
comparably lucrative soil now being exploited by our 
farmers is the American taxpayers’ pocket. Says the As- 
sociated Press: “American consumers will be called upon 
to shoulder a tax load of more than one billion dollars to 
finance the Administration’s program for a gigantic retreat 
in farm production.” The New York Times cites these 
actual and prospective harvestings : 


Our Farmers 
Strike 
Richest 

Soil Ever! 


A processing tax intended to raise $120,000,000 annually has been 
placed on wheat. It is being paid by urban consumers of bread 
and distributed in the form of cash bounties to farmers. A similar 
tax designed to raise $111,000,000 has been placed on cotton. Others 
are planned to raise $350,000,000 for the benefit of corn and hog 
producers. Still others have been placed on tobacco. Marketing 
agreements have been drafted for various producing areas to assure 
higher prices for milk. The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion is planning to purchase surplus butter and cheese. For the 
use of the Relief Administration the Government is already buying 
wheat. Money is being loaned to cotton producers at prices above 
the present market. The RFC has agreed to advance the Farm 
Credit Administration $150,000,000 to help in its program of re- 
financing farm mortgages. Another $250,000,000 has been made 
available for the same purpose. New mortgage loans are being 
made to farmers at the rate of $1,000,000 a day. 


Which is the “forgotten man?” 
taxpayer ? 


The farmer or the 


Man’s best friend: Work. 


Capitalist ‘WELL-KNOWN capitalist ad- 
Has Money vertises in this issue that he has 
To Lend; large amounts of money to lend or in- 


No Takers! 


vest. He tells me that he has adver- 
tised elsewhere without results. “I find 
myself,” he confides to me, “in a position to render to-day 
conspicuous service in the rehabilitation or refinancing of 
very large industrial, utility or financial enterprises, but 
the extraordinary thing is the seeming impossibility of get- 
ting projects possessing all requirements responsive to the 
changed conditions—and the right caliber of men to deal 
with.” 

In view of all we daily read about the scarcity of avail- 
able capital, isn’t this astounding? This capitalist is not 
interested in puny projects, but in large-scale enterprises. 
Is it that America’s first-class entrepreneurs have all lost 
their vision, their initiative, their confidence, their courage? 


COMMENT 
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Why Shake 
Hands with 
One Anxious 
To Undo You? 


OVIET RUSSIA is the avowed 

enemy of the American system of 
Government, of American institutions. 
Soviet Russia’s ambition is to stir up 
revolution here and in other countries. 
No thanks to Russia that Communism has not made 
alarming progress within our borders. She has done her 
utmost to overthrow our whole social, religious, economic, 
governmental system. 

Would you feel disposed to play into the hands of any- 
one determined to undo you? 

Why, then, should our Government, which consists of 
you and you and you and me, take any step calculated to 
strengthen and entrench another government eager to un- 
do us? 

“Business is business; we need more Russian trade,” it 
is pleaded. Should mercantile considerations outweigh 
moral considerations? 

Unless the Soviet Government explicitly undertakes to 
alter its attitude towards this nation and its institutions, 
President Roosevelt should unhesitatingly refuse to recom- 
mend recognition. Judging by past performances, Soviet 
pledges to “capitalistic” countries would come only from 
the lips, not from the heart, and would be broken when- 
ever such action was deemed expedient. The protests of 
American workers (as represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor), the protests of responsible mercantile 
and commercial associations, the protests of patriotic so; 
cieties, the protests of the churches, should not be ignored 
by President Roosevelt. 

“Be realistic,” pro-Soviets remonstrate. They picture 
immediate and vast expansion of American exports to 
Russia. But the signs are that Russia’s stock of gold and 
acceptable exchange has become inadequate to finance ur- 
gently-needed imports. The Soviets doubtless figure that 
recognition by our Government would enable them to ob- 
tain gigantic credits here. Without such credits, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Russia would or could materially 
expand her purchases here. Recognition by other coun- 
tries has not always meant the multiplying of Russian 
orders. 

The Soviets want our money and our materials—and to 
dump more of their products here. They have consistent- 
ly repudiated Russia’s pre-Soviet American debts. And 
our experience in lending enormous sums to other for- 
eigners has not been such as to make us eager to add 
Russia to the post-war list. 

Yes, by all means, let us be realistic! 


HE Government has no hesitancy in issuing decrees 
7. industry—to raise wages, to shorten hours, to 

limit production, to restrict the number of hours 
machinery may be operated, to do or not to do this, that 
and the next thing regarding prices. 

Why shouldn’t the Government follow a similar policy 
in handling labor? 

NRA avowedly has charged itself with the responsibil- 
ity of safeguarding, protecting, benefitting workers. It 
has set up a National Labor Board to make sure that 
Labor shall get fair play. 

Under these circumstances, surely it would be reason- 
able for the Administration to forbid strikes pending offi- 
cial intervention and arbitration. : 

Certainly, workers thus far have had no reason to feel 
that the Labor Board is other than extremely friendly to 
them. 

From conversations with many large employers, I am 
convinced that no small part of the hesitancy which de- 
veloped in September-October was caused by apprehen- 
sion over the bellicose attitude of workers at various cen- 
ters, by the recalcitrant actions of strikers (especially 
miners), by the stand taken by the Labor Board and by the 
apparent reluctance of NRA officials to lay down the law 
to employees as emphatically as they have unhesitatingly 
laid down the law to employers. Commonsense ought to 
tell bureaucratic officials that they cannot bludgeon fright- 
ened industrial leaders into working might and main to 
bring about prosperity. These same gentlemen should 
also realize that without the co-operation of employers no 
possible amount of construction or other activity financed 
by tax collections can insure the volume of employment 
essential to real recovery. 


HE newspapers have been full of strike news, of pro- 
nouncements from labor leaders, of reports of pres- 
sure to unionize all kinds of plants. 

But scarcely one word about profits, scarcely one inti- 
mation that Washington regards profits as of the slightest 
importance. 

From what I gather, prompt and far-reaching results 
would flow from a definite Administration announcement 
that labor hereafter will be treated exactly the same as em- 
ployers, that there must be neither strikes nor lockouts 
pending the submission of ideas to consideration and 
mediation. 

Rightly or wrongly, the impression has spread that 
Washington’s attitude is encouraging the bringing about 
of a “closed America,” with the prospect of organized 
labor completely dominating the country. 

Some employers are striving to retain their faith that 
the whole complicated situation will be straightened out 
reasonably satisfactorily. Others are frankly distrustful. 
At least two large employers confided that they are seri- 
ously thinking of asking their stockholders to vote “Yes” 
or “No” on whether they favor distribution of all cash and 
‘assets readily turned into cash, retaining plants until op- 





Should Government Ban Strikes? 
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portunity comes for disposing of them on better terms 
than could be obtained to-day. Said one employer to me: 

“My conscience is very uneasy. Many people invested 
in our securities because of their faith in me. I therefore 
feel responsible for the safety of their capital. As I cannot 
figure out how we can possibly earn any money under the 
conditions which have been imposed on us, and can at 
present see nothing but losses confronting us, I am seri- 
ously thinking of laying all the facts before the stockhold- 
ers, explaining to them approximately how much cash per 
share could be distributed if we liquidated now, asking 
them to vote for or against liquidation and promising to 
vote my own holdings in accordance with the wishes of 
the majority.” 

Admitting that this frame of mind may be extreme and 
unusual, nevertheless the fact is that recovery will be en- 
dangered unless steps be taken to allay alarm among the 
employing classes. 

Strikes strike at recovery. 

The Administration having wholeheartedly undertaken 
to champion labor, surely the strike weapon should no 
longer be used or tolerated as a first recourse when dif- 
ferences arise, but only as a last resort if and when all 
other measures fail to yield satisfaction. 

High-handed self-aggrandizement is not the way out for 
labor any more than for employers. 


Appreciation should be expressed, not delayed. 


Take care of to-day and the Beyond will take care of 
itself. 


There Will 


O matter how far guvernmental 


Still Be interference with business may 
Room for go, there will still be room for enter- 
Enterprise prise, still be scope for originality, still 


be rewards for brains. No government 
can suppress change. These thoughts came to my mind 
the other day when approaching the Jersey entrance of 
the new George Washington Bridge over the Hudson. At 
least a dozen parking places for automobiles have sprung 
up there in recent months. Not only have vacant lots 
been utilized, but factory yards and the gardens of humble 
homes have been turned into revenue-producing spaces. 
American ingenuity may be dulled by political domina- 
tion; but it cannot and will not be killed. Change will 
continue the inexorable law of life. And prizes will con- 
tinue to be won by the alert, able, resourceful. 


Each of us can own a mine more priceless than gold or 
diamond mines: Memory. 


Every one has to pass exams every day. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 






































Charles H. Sabin 


Albert D. Lasker 


J. P. Morgan 


LBERT D. LASKER, who has made more money 

probably than any other man in the advertising busi- 
ness, has a radiant personality. He knows how to think, 
also how to talk—and, incidentally, how to play. 

Among his associates is a particularly keen-minded 
scholar, always athirst for more knowledge. 

One day, as the two got out of a taxi after a long ride 
to a directors’ meeting, Mr. Lasker suddenly said, “You 
owe me three dollars.” 

“T owe you three dollars? What for?” queried his aide, 
stumped. 

After allowing his bewildered associate to cogitate for 
quite a while, Mr. Lasker asked him, “Didn’t you tell the 
fellows in the office that you would rather spend time lis- 
tening to me talk than go to a three-dollar show? And 
haven’t I done most of the talking?” 

It was this same assistant whom Mr. Lasker called in 
one day and peremptorily asked, “How many languages 
do you know?” 

“Half-a-dozen.” 

“That’s not enough! How long would it take you to find 
out how to write ‘I thank you’ in twenty languages ?”’ 

“Thirty minutes.” 

“That’s a long time, but go ahead.” 

A well-known California banker, famous for his prac- 
tical jokes on his friends, had sent Friend Lasker a “red- 
hot tip” on some fantastic stock—and sent it by telegram, 
collect. 

Back went an “I thank you” telegram, in twenty 
languages—collect ! 


HE newspaper reporters were astounded when J. P. 

Morgan received them most affably on shipboard 
when returning the other day from Europe. He also al- 
lowed the photographers to get busy. 

They were almost as greatly astounded when the inter- 
view, though lasting almost an hour, yielded no profound 
pronouncements on finance, economics, international 
politics, or any other subject—except excellent grouse 
shooting in Scotland. 

The scribes were inclined to think the world’s most 
powerful international banker was spoofing them when he 
explained that his scrupulous avoidance of them on other 
incoming journeys was solely because he had nothing to 
say. 

The fact is that Mr. Morgan was not spoofing them, but 
was sincere. He is not a profound student of finance, 
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world politics, international economics or any such deep 
subjects. He lets his principal partners do the heavy 
thinking and the worrying over the Morgan & Company 
activities. He never goes after business himself, never 
originates gigantic transactions. He keeps in touch. But, 
outside of that, elects to take life easy. 

In recent years Mr. Morgan, formerly aloof, has 
mellowed amazingly. 


AD I been asked to name the three most geniai, 

warm-hearted, likable bankers in America, my reply 
would have included Charlie Sabin, chairman of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, who has passed, at 
65, to his reward. 

A country boy who won a job in an Albany (N. Y.) 
bank because of his brilliant ability as a baseball pitcher, 
he rapidly proved as expert in the counting house as on 
the diamond, was invited to New York, swiftly mounted 
the ladder until he reached the chief executiveship of 
America’s largest trust company. 

Sometimes his heart ran away with his head. It wasn’t 
easy for Sabin to say “No.” He was the polar antithesis 
of the traditional stiff-backed, glassy-eyed, icy-hearted 
bank magnate. He was first, last and all the time an in- 
tensely warm, sympathetic, friendly human being. 

God rest his lovable soul. 


To be rich: Love and earn love. 


Shall UST how far do politicians and 
Politicians bureaucrats propose to carry dic- 
Fix All tation? The NRA we are familiar 
Salaries? with. Now Washington proposes to 


arrogate to itself the right to fix sal- 
aries paid by private enterprises! Already the official axe 
has been freely applied to railway salaries. Other con- 
cerns and institutions that have borrowed governmental 
money have likewise been told how much—how little— 
they can pay their principal executives. 

Power proverbially begets itch for more power. The 
latest industry to be threatened with governmental inter- 
ference, with dictation of salaries, is the motion picture 
industry. Companies that haven’t asked the government 
for a dollar of assistance are threatened with Federal 
salary-censorship. And, of course, if bureaucrats acquire 
power to limit salaries in one industry, they will inevitably 
extend their power over all industries. 

Also, the disposition is to subject the press to muzzling 
by bureaucrats. Ambitious Washington dictators want 
authority to grant or withhold licenses from newspapers 
and other publications, thus paving the way for abolishing 
freedom of the press, the freedom of speech, as drastical- 
ly as it has been abolished in Russia, in Italy, and, now, 
in Germany. 

Isn’t it time to call a halt? 


Possessions cannot make us genuinely rich. 


Be interested—and you'll become interesting. 
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New Selling Plans to 
Bring Results 


WO kinds of business men can 
be found in nearly every indus- 
try this Fall. 

One man sits behind his desk, 
waiting for general business to get 
better before he does anything to 
help his own business. 

The other man refuses to wait. 
He wants orders now. So he makes 
plans and he maps campaigns that 
will bring them in. 

He knows that the man who goes 
out and hunts for orders will get 
more than the man who sits at his 
desk, whether business is good or 
bad. And he knows that, if business 
does improve, the courageous execu- 
tive who has been directing a vigor- 
ous, aggressive drive to stimulate his 
own business will reap a harvest far 
out of proportion to his efforts. For 
one reason: His watchful-waiting 
competitors will have handed him 
their markets on a silver platter. 

Here is a systematic report of 
some of the more significant sales 
campaigns and sales methods now 
being used by companies whose ex- 
ecutives refuse to wait for business 
to come to them: 

1. Consumer-Salesman Sales Con- 
test. 

Kelvinator Corporation plans to 
stimulate Christmas sales with an un- 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


usual type of sales contest—partici- 
pated in jointly by consumers and 
salesmen. The twenty-five women 
who write the best letters on “Why I 
Want a Kelvinator for Christmas” 
will receive new household models, 
delivered and installed before Christ- 
mas. The names of entrants will be 
forwarded to their local salesmen; 
the salesman calling on an entrant 
who eventually wins a prize will win 
an equally valuable cash award; but 
no salesman who fails to call on a 
contest winner who may be on his list 
will be eligible for the cash award. 
Thus, salesmen will have a real rea- 
son for canvassing their lists thor- 
oughly ; and housewives will have an 
equally valid reason for welcoming 
salesmen—to learn facts about the 
Kelvinator which will help them to 
write prize-winning letters. Nor will 
salesmen not fortunate enough to 
have a prize-winner among their 
prospects be left out in the cold, for 
Kelvinator distributors will conduct 
sales contests of their own, the win- 
ners of which will be determined by 
volume of sales. The entire contest 
will be supported by a special adver- 
tising campaign to be launched in 
mid-November. 

A second feature of the contest is 
expected to help salesmen convince 





Portland Cement Association 


Concrete contractors are finding that exhibits, free and otherwise, 


pay big dividends. 


for a client on a residential corner. 


A Cincinnati contractor built this swimming pool 


Result: Five “red-hot” inquiries 


husbands that their wives should 
have Kelvinators: Salesmen will call 
on the husbands of entrants armed 
with their wives’ contest letters. And 
a third feature has been planned to 
promote the sale of higher-priced 
units: A prospect who buys a Kel- 
vinator this Fall and subsequently 
wins a contest prize will be reward- 
ed, not with the model originally 
named as the prize, but with a gift of 
the refrigerator she actually pur- 
chased; thus the higher the price of 
the refrigerator the contest winner 
buys, the greater her reward. 


2. Intensive Canvassing of Pros- 
pects. 


The Reynolds Metals Company is 
relying on intensive canvassing of 
prospects to introduce its new prod- 
uct to this Fall’s markets—a building 
insulation made of thin sheets of alu- 
minum backed by heavy paper which, 
by reflection, keeps heat where it be- 
longs (inside the building in Winter, 
outside in Summer). The company’s 
established products (tin, zinc and 
aluminum foils) are all sold to man- 
ufacturers. The new product, how- 
ever, appeals to consumers—to the 
nineteen out of twenty home owners 
and landlords whose buildings are 
not insulated, and to those who are 
constructing new buildings. 


In breaking into consumer mar- 
kets with this new product, Reynolds 
Metals decided on an old, but tried 
method : It hired a dozen salesmen to 
solicit orders direct from consumers 
on a commission basis; the salesmen, 
in turn, give the orders to the local 
dealer in building supplies. By em- 
ploying its own salesmen, Reynolds 
Metals accomplishes necessary mis- 
sionary work and shows the dealers 
that the product is salable; by filling 
orders through dealers, the company 
opens the channels of trade for its 
insulating material. Furthermore, 
dealers are given an incentive to go 
out and get orders themselves, since 
they then earn, not only the profit 
from sales turned over to them by 
salesmen, but also the commissions 
which otherwise would have gone to 
Reynolds salesmen. The first group 
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of Reynolds salesmen is now suc- 
cessfully canvassing suburban areas 
in New York City. New salesmen 
will be added as new territories are 
cultivated, until the sales campaign 
is established on a national scale. 

3. New Customer Credit Plans. 

Salesmen of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, too, are making a personal 
canvass of all prospects. They want 
to sell typewriters to the companies 
on their lists, of course; but they 
also want to determine what propor- 
tion of the prospect’s existing type- 
writer equipment is obsolete or not 
in use and to offer him the com- 
pany’s trade-in allowance plan: 
Royal Typewriter offers to take the 
prospect’s unused ‘and obsolete equip- 
ment off his hands and to credit him 
for the full amount of its current 
trade-in value, whether or not the 
equipment is replaced immediately. 
When the prospect decides to buy, he 
receives, not the trade-in value of his 
old typewriter as it exists at that 
time, but the value at the time the 
transfer to Royal Typewriter was 
originally made. For the purchaser, 
the plan saves many dollars, since his 
obsolete and unused equipment de- 
preciates substantially by the mere 
passage of time; and for Royal 
Typewriter, the plan builds a backlog 
of definite orders which are certain 
to come in during the future and 
which competitors have small chance 
to take away. 

The canvass, which has been car- 
ried on for several months, has now 
been intensified; and, though office 
equipment business as a whole has 
recently been exceptionally good, 
Royal Typewriter feels that the 
backlog of orders created by its 
trade-in plan has brought the com- 
pany more than its share of the new 
business. 

Johns-Manville Corporation, too, 
is going vigorously after new sales 
records for its roofing, home insula- 
tion and other consumer goods with 
a customer credit plan—the “Million 
Dollars to Lend” plan. Many Johns- 
Manville dealers (roofers, contrac- 
tors, etc.) have found their custom- 
ers ready and eager to improve their 
homes, but without ready cash with 
which to pay the bill in one lump. 
Nor can the dealer very well finance 
time payments—he is an operating 
man rather than a financier, and he 
often lacks the capital necessary to 
carry comparatively large accounts 
on his books. Johns-Manville has 
filled this gap between dealer and 
customer by offefing both of them 
the use of a million-dollar fund to 
finance instalment payments. As 
soon as work is started, the company 
pays the full amount of the contract 
to the dealer in cash and takes over 
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A new wrinkle in railroad merchandising: Every week day, station 

WSM (Nashville, Tennessee) broadcasts the whistle and roar of 

the southbound Pan-American, pride of the Louisville & Nashville, 
as it passes the transmitting tower 


the financing of the customer’s in- 
stalment payments itself. The cost 
of Johns-Manville products going in- 
to the remodeling or repair job need 
be only twenty-five per cent. of the 
total contract. The home owner is 
pleased because he can pay his bill 
over a period of several months; the 
dealer is satisfied because the plan 
helps him to get around the “haven’t- 
enough-ready-cash” sales obstacle by 
offering the time-payment plan and 
demonstrating the relatively low cost 
of renovation work at current prices ; 
and the Johns-Manville Corporation 
profits because it creates sales where 
there were no sales previously. Be- 
hind the plan the company is placing 
one of the most intensive sales pro- 
motion campaigns in its history: Ra- 
dio advertising; a rotogravure mag- 
azine which is sent to prospects ; post- 
cards for dealers to send to their cus- 
tomers and prospective customers; 
broadsides‘ to dealers explaining the 
campaign and how they can cash in 
on it; free electros for local dealer 
advertising; and direct help from 
Johns-Manville representatives who 
are going out with dealers to help 
them to sell new contracts. 

Although no definite figures on 
sales results of the campaign are yet 
available, 1,000 of the company’s 
6,000 principal dealers already have 
lined up behind the plan and are 
using it in their selling; and the re- 


sponse to the radio advertising cam- 
paign has been so encouraging that 
it has been extended from its orig- 
inal five weeks to eight. 

4. Pushing the Sale of Higher- 
Priced Lines. 

Philco Radio & Television Corpor- 
ation is running the largest Fall 
advertising campaign in its history, 
backed with an appropriation of six 
hundred thousand dollars. While the 
advertising is designed to sell all 
types of Philco radios, it aims first to 
sell “real” radios—the higher-priced, 
higher-performance sets instead of 
the low-priced sets which have 
knocked great holes in the radio in- 
dustry’s dollar volume during the 
past three years. During November 
and December, six full pages will be 
used in each of fifty-one newspapers, 
besides full-page advertising in con- 
sumer magazines and _ five-times-a- 
week radio broadcasting. Expected 
results of the trading-up campaign 
are greater dollar volume for the 
company and its dealers; increased 
dealer satisfaction with the Philco 
line; and increased earnings by 
dealer salesmen because of the larger 
dollar commission they receive on 
higher-priced merchandise. 

5. Concentration on Most Promis- 
ing Markets. 

Jenkins Brothers (valves and fit- 
tings) plans to double its advertising 
this Fall, and to concentrate it, prin- 
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cipally in the three markets which, 
the company believes, will benefit 
chiefly from immediate develop- 
ments: The water-works and com- 
pressed-air industries, both of which 
will be helped by the Federal govern- 
ment’s public works program and 
(the compressed-air industry, espe- 
cially) by a stimulation of industrial 
activity ; and the petroleum industry, 
whose code is likely to bring a cer- 
tain measure of stabilization to an 
hitherto uncertain business. To fol- 
low through on its advertising, Jen- 
kins Brothers has spent $50,000 on a 
new catalog—the first in five years— 
a copy of which is being sent to 
every customer. Before the end of 
the year, the company expects to 
place 60,000 copies in the hands of 
past and potential customers, prepar- 
ing the way for the company’s sales- 
men. 


6. Sales-Stimulating Sales 
tests. 

Norge Corporation has just an- 
nounced a Fall sales contest based 
on the simple, straightforward meth- 
ods of encouraging salesmen to 
greater efforts which it found suc- 
cessful during the Summer. The 
“Grand Scramble,” as the Fall drive 
is called, provides for no quotas, no 
bogeys or no set minimums of any 
kind. Each sale earns a certain num- 
ber of points for the salesman. When 
all returns are in, Norge Corpora- 
tion figures the total points earned 
by the entire salesforce, and gives 
each salesman his proportion of a 
$17,500 fund, based on the relation 
between his points and the total num- 
ber of points. A similar contest, the 
“September Sortie,” offered salesmen 
$12,500 in cash prizes, and helped to 
lift September 1-October 15 sales to 
an indicated 445 per cent. of the same 
period last year. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation also is conducting a Fall 
sales campaign for its United States 
and Canadian selling organizations— 
the IBM Progress Contest — which 
started September 1 and will continue 
for four months. Salesmen will be 
rewarded with merchandise prizes 
whose value increases as the individ- 
ual salesman passes the 110, 125, 150, 
175 and 200 per cent. or better mark 
of his four-months quota; and the 
top salesman in each division will win 
a “super-prize.” Catalogs of the 
merchandise prizes were sent to the 
wives of the salesmen as well as to 
the salesmen themselves ; consequent- 
ly, the salesmen’s wives are solidly 
behind the company in urging their 
husbands to get out and win that 
silver set or davenport or radio. In 
the company’s home office has been 
posted a bar-chart which shows how 
the sales leaders are progressing to- 


Con- 


ward their goals. The chart is con- 
stantly before the eyes of executives. 
Salesmen realize this fact and, the 
company believes, it will spur them to 
still greater efforts. 

The first month of the IBM Prog- 
ress Contest was dedicated to F. W. 
Nichol, newly-elected vice-president 
of the company, with the salesmen 
in all countries in which IBM oper- 
ates expressing their tributes to him 
in the form of orders. The outcome 
was the largest month in IBM’s his- 
tory. One salesman piled up a record 
to gladden the heart of any sales 
manager: He reached 5,935 per cent. 
of his quota, and smashed the com- 
pany’s all-time high for one-month 
sales performance. 


7. Teaching Sales Outlets How to 
Create New Business. 


The Portland Cement Association 
furnishes an outstanding example of 
how manufacturers can increase their 
sales by showing their outlets how to 
merchandise their services. For four 
years, the Association has been laying 
the groundwork for a campaign of 
this type which, this Fall, is being 
taken up by individual producers of 
cement. 

The concrete contractor whom the 
Portland Cement Association is 
reaching in this campaign makes his 
living on comparatively small jobs— 
sidewalks, basements, driveways and 
so on; public works, large building 
and large road contracts he leaves 
to other and iarger companies. When 
the Association started its educational 
campaign, most of these small con- 
tractors knew little about creating 
and seizing sales opportunities; so 
the Association set out to give them 
practical, working examples of what 
can be done by intelligent merchan- 
dising effort. 

Four live men were trained to hold 
conferences with small groups of con- 
tractors, never more than fifteen or 
twenty at a time. The Association 
scoured the country for cases of con- 
tractors who were doing outstanding 
jobs in merchandising their services. 
Then, through its field men’s con- 
ferences, it told other contractors in 
simple, non-technical terms what they 
had done and how they had done it. 
The Association did not expect that 
every contractor attending the meet- 
ings would get the point immediately 
and start out at once to create new 
business. If one or two did, the 
showing was considered to be satis- 
factory. 

An example of the type of activity 
presented at the conferences is that 
of the Fort Wayne, Indiana, contrac- 
tor who, two years ago, found his 
business going steadily downhill. He 
hired two jobless real-estate salesmen 
who went from door to door telling 
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home owners that the contractor was 
a live wire, that he could give them 
new and valuable ideas for the use 
of concrete and that he would ar- 
range for time-payments over a 
period of four or six months. The 
result was that the contractor pur- 
chased 29 carloads of cement during 
the last five months of the year—far 
more than he had ever bought in a 
similar period. Now, the contractor 
is a firm believer in merchandising, 
and has become a consistent adver- 
tiser in local newspapers. 

Another phase of the Portland 
Cement Association’s work lies in 
suggesting that contractors get out 
and sell new uses for concrete. It 
tells them, for example, to push the 
use of concrete for ornamental pur- 
poses, and for lily pools, rock gardens 
and swimming pools; to take advan- 
tage of the current craze to make a 
recreation room of the basement; to 
sell concrete driveways to owners of 
muddy ones (if the owner objects to 
the glaring white of conventional con- 
crete, the Association suggests that 
the contractor sell him colored con- 
crete which will blend with lawns and 


shrubbery). 


As a practical example of what can 
be done in merchandising new uses, 
the Association cites the case of a 
Pittsburgh ready-mixed concrete 
company which had been unable to 
sell its product in the usual large 
quantities. Consequently, the com- 
pany decided to sell it in small 
batches. As a result, the contractor 
has sold concrete for 300 lily pools 
—each one a small item in itself, but 
in quantities of 300 adding up to a 
highly respectable sales volume. 

For two years, the Portland 
Cement Association has published 
the Concrete Builder, a magazine de- 
signed specifically to place new mer- 
chandising ideas and sales opportuni- 
ties before concrete contractors. This 
Fall, the Association is taking on ad- 
ditional men to carry on its mission- 
ary work, and is increasing its adver- 
tising in newspapers and _ technical 
journals. 

Last Spring, more than fifty per 
cent. of the individual manufacturers 
of cement started in to use the same 
basic selling scheme. This Fall, they 
are intensifying their drive. 

The Association had prepared a 
sales kit for contractors which is 
based on its four years of experience 
in promoting their sales. These kits 
were supplied to cement producers’ 
salesmen, who demonstrated their 
possibilities to local cement dealers. 
The cement dealers, in turn, went out 
among their contractor-customers to 
carry on the same general type of 
missionary work as the Portland 
Cement Association’s field men. 
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How to Get the Most Out 






of Commercial Shows 


‘ITH the 

1933-34 sea- 

son now get- 
ting under way, 
the thoughts of 
many business men 
are turning to com- 
mercial shows and 
to methods of get- 
ting the most bene- 
fit from them. 
What have the past 
years taught in- 
dividual exhibitors 
and show managers 
about the opera- 
tion of industrial 
shows and _ their 
place in distribution 
plans? 

For one thing, most show man- 
agers and exhibitors have concluded 
thet exhibitions should be primarily 
for education rather than for selling. 
The individual exhibits, they believe, 
should show the things the product 
does and how it does them. If the 
demonstration brings in an order, 
well and good; but education, not the 
order, should be the first object. 
Over-aggressive selling more often 
than not drives people away from the 
exhibit or the show which allows it, 
for few of those in attendance care 
to browse around and pick up new 
ideas with a high-pressure salesman 
hanging at their heels. 

For another thing, exhibitors have 
learned that noise and clatter do not 
pay. During the last two or three 
years, exhibition managers have 
sometimes hesitated to supervise ex- 
hibits too closely for fear of losing 
clients at a time when clients were 
scarce. Consequently, a few short- 
sighted practices crept in. But man- 
agers—and exhibitors as well—soon 
found that if one exhibitor uses loud- 
speakers, others do; and that the re- 
sulting bedlam overwhelms any at- 
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The National Business Show’s queen surveys her realm. 
She is Miss Beatrice Durward of Memphis, selected as “most 
efficient” from among hundreds of stenographers 


tempt at education, drowns out the 
exhibitors’ salesmen, diverts pros- 
pects’ attention and creates a gen- 
erally unfavorable impression in the 
minds of those attending the show. 
In the third place, commercial 
shows have come to be regarded as a 
powerful supplement to co-operative 
advertising. In the words of the 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau: “The 
theme song—‘The Advantages of 
Electric Refrigeration’—calls for the 
whole orchestra of electric refrigera- 
tor dealers, distributors and central 
station men. The practical method 
of procedure is co-operative local 
advertising and exhibits. It is vital 
that the audience—the American pub- 
lic—hear this theme song over and 
over. That is the way electric re- 
frigeration consciousness is created 
and increased. That is the least 
costly way to maintain it... . Then 
come the solos—the product adver- 
tising of the various manufacturers, 
each properly trying to gain the most 
applause—each an effort to sell a 
particular make of electric refrigera- 
tor.” For the third straight year, 
the co-operative show idea has domi- 





nated the electric 
refrigeration in- 
dustry’s national 
sales plans in 1933. 
To encourage local 
co-operative shows, 
the Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau 
offered substantial 
prizes to local or- 
ganizations for the 
most successful ex- 
hibitions held early 


in October. 
The value of 
Acme commercial shows 


as the background 
for an impressive 
introduction of new 
products has long 
been recognized. This year, depres- 
sion might have been expected to cut 
down the number of new prod- 
ucts shown; but it apparently 
will do nothing of the sort. At the 
1933 National Business Show (New. 
York, October), for example, more 
new devices and improvements in 
business machinery were exhibited 
than had been for many years. And 
this continued development of new 
products is one reason for the opti- 
mism with which show managers are 
facing the new season. 

Another factor is, of course, an 
improved outlook for business. 
Brighter hopes for the future have 
loosened the purses of many ex- 
hibitors who, for the past three years, 
either have not participated in shows 
or have reduced the size and cost of 
their exhibits drastically. (Some 
manufacturers even agreed among 
themselves not to take part in their 
industry’s shows, lest they all be 
forced to participate from fear that 
a competing exhibitor would get a 
sales-promotion jump on_ them.) 
Bookings for the Chemical Indus- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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About Important People 


Tae tough- 


est of all the 
codes to admin- 
ister, the most 
likely to gen- 
erate com- 
plaints, boot- 
legging, and re- 
sentment in large quantities, is the 
retail code approved October 23 by 
President Roosevelt. Many thousands 
of stores doing business under wide- 
ly varying local conditions must now 
accept the code, with its stringent 
regulation against selling below cost, 
as law. From many stores, this will 
take away the only sales tactics the 
management knows ; new policies will 
lave to be formed, a new attitude 
toward competitors and the public 
set up. 


But the really touchy part of the 
situation lies in the fact that more 
than any other group, retailers (be- 
cause of their direct contact with the 
public) are wide open to consumer 
attack if, under code administration, 
their prices rise. 


Three months ago, when there 
was still some question whether a 
universal retail code would be for- 
mulated, retail circles agreed that the 
question was pretty largely in the 
hands of one man. Who? “Kir- 
stein.” 


Now that the code is law, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has appointed a Re- 
tail Trade Authority, with General 
Johnson as chairman, a labor repre- 
sentative, a consumer representative, 
and Louis E. Kirstein, who is already 
serving as the chairman of the gov- 
ernment’s Industrial Advisory Board. 

In business, Mr. Kirstein holds no 
title above that of vice-president. He 
is vice-president and a director of 
the famous William Filene’s Sons 
store in Boston, and a director, too, 
of Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
(Filene’s, R. H. White, Abraham 
and Straus of Brooklyn, Blooming- 
dale’s of New York, Lazarus and 
Company of Columbus, and Shillito’s 
of Cincinnati), but for some years 
he has been recognized as a man of 
far more power and influence than 
his title indicates. In Boston, he has 
been Chairman of the Port Authority 





Blank & Stoller 
Louis E. Kirstein 





and fills other semi-public capaci- 
ties. In Boston, too, Filene’s store 
and Kirstein stand for a combination 
of shrewd merchandising and public- 
spiritedness, both of which will have 
many chances for demonstration be- 
fore the retail code has lived for 
very long. ‘ 


Sin CE retail code difficulties are 
certain to center around practices now 
officially unfair, it is a double coin- 
cidence that in this same month 
Kirstein’s chief, Lincoln Filene, has 
assumed responsibility as chairman 
of the new Committee on Unfair 
Trade Practices in Production and 
Distribution, appointed by Gerard 
Swope (General Electric’s president ; 
chairman of the Business Advisory 
and Planning Council for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce). Those who re- 
member Mr. Filene’s article, “Ex- 
pand the Trade Institute!” in ForBEs 
for July 1, 1931, will realize that Mr. 
Filene is no newcomer to the type 
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Morris E. Leeds 


Lincoln Filene 


of thinking which in his new capac- 
ity he must exercise. 

Another member of this same com- 
mittee is Morris E. Leeds, who, as 
president of Leeds and Northrup 
Company, won the Forses award for 
the best employee relations system in 
1931, and immediately donated his 
share of the prize for additional re- 
search on practical human relations 
in industry. 

Another member who has been 
particularly interested in human re- 
lations is Lucius R. Eastman, presi- 
dent of Hills Brothers (Dromedary 
dates.) For some years, Mr. East- 
man has been an ardent advocate of 
compulsory unemployment insurance, 
and his own company has done much 
to cut down unnecessary hiring and 
firing through better methods of 
management. 





S EV ERAL 
years ago, no 
important pro- 
gram of the 
American Man- 
agement Asso- 
ciation was 
complete unless 
Leeds or Eastman or Henry Bruére, 
at that time third vice-president of 
Metropolitan Life, were represented 
on it. 

On one occasion, Bruére con- 
vulsed the house by responding to a 
question which an earnest listener 
had taken several minutes to pro- 
pound with the curt reply, “The an- 
swer is yes.” Simplicity and direct- 
ness are Mr. Bruére’s forte—when 
they are appropriate—but if he does 
speak at length, it is because he has 
thought at length, and when he makes 
a proposal, it is one which has been 
carefully and thoroughly reasoned. 
Those who know him are not sur- 
prised, then, that since his appoint- 
ment as liaison man between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and various credit 
agencies of the government, and co- 
ordinator of the credit activities of 
the R. F. C., the A. A. A., the P. 
W. A., et cetera, no “plan” has been 
announced. That at the proper time 
a proposal carefully thought through 
and analyzed from all business angles 
will be submitted, they take for 
granted. 

In this work Henry Bruére’s in- 
terest in human relationships will also 
come into play. How his Bowery 
Savings Bank, the largest in the 
world, builds by being human was 
told in the March 15, 1932, issue of 
ForsEs. Incidentally, during his ad- 
ministration of six and a half years, 
192,000 individuals have opened new 
accounts in the Bowery Savings 
Bank, which now has a total of 405,- 
000 accounts. Volume of deposits, 
too, has almost doubled. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact 
that Bruére and Donald Richberg of 
the NRA were classmates at the 
University of Chicago, from where 
both went to Harvard Law School, 
where they were busy with their 
graduate studies while Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was an undergraduate at 
Harvard. 


Henry Bruere 
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By A. L. WHITE 


HIS Christmas, many American 

boys will find a new toy on their 

Christmas trees. And the Stan- 
ley Works, maker of hinges, tools 
and strip steel in New Britain, Con- 
necticut, believes that the new toy 
will turn out to be a Christmas pres- 
ent for itself—an addition to its line 
of products which dovetails profitably 
into its manufacturing facilities. 

For many years, the company has 
made hinges. It had studied out—so 
it believed—every conceivable use to 
which hinges could be put. But it 
found that it had overlooked one pos- 
sibility when a French inventor offer- 
ed the company the American rights 
for a construction toy which he had 
patented and marketed in Europe. 

In every way the idea of the toy 
fitted in with the manufacturing 
processes of the Stanley Works. The 
company produced the steel in its 
own steel mills; it had the machinery 
for shaping and cutting the steel into 
the square, rectangular and triangular 
plates, wheels and rods which com- 
prise the parts of the construction 
toy; it even. made the lacquers and 
enamels which give bright attractive- 
ness to the toy. The only objection 
to branching out into this new field, 
which undoubtedly would round out 
production, was that Stanley knew 
all about the market for hinges, but 
knew nothing whatever about the 
markets for toys. 

But the more the company’s ex- 
ecutives thought about it, the more 
they liked the idea of having a try at 
this new application of the principle 
of hinges. So the sales department 
set out to ascertain the marketing 
possibilities. 


S every boy knew, two popular 
construction sets already were 
on the market. Was there room for 
another? On this point, factory 
representatives, buyers in large de- 
partment stores and heads of toy 
shops were interviewed. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that a new toy 
of the type described would readily 
find a good market in the United 
States. 
But these consultants insisted that 
radical changes must be made be- 
fore the toy would appeal to the 





Old Company, New Product: 
Result: New Profits 


American mar- 
ket.. For the 
French market, 
the parts had 
been shaped for 
building cha- 
teaux, cathedrals 
and houses. But 
the American 
boy has a me- 
chanical flair ; he 
likes to build models of the mechanical 
and electrical devices which he sees 
around him. The American boy, too, 
delights in motion. Consequently the 
Stanley Works added wheels to the 
parts, and formed the plates and de- 
veloped models so that American 
children might build replicas of the 
commercial machines which interest 
them. 

Furthermore, the number of sets 
was increased, on the advice of a 
specialty toy shop. Many toy shops 
have a clientele which buys ‘from 
them year after year. A small child, 
pleased by a construction set, may 
come back the next year for a more 
complicated one. Consequently, the 
Stanley Works developed its toy in 
seven sets, graduating in complexity 
from simple ones designed for a 
child of six up to complete sets ap- 
pealing to children well into the teens. 
At the same time, price levels were 
studied, and a price range was estab- 
lished to meet a variety of pocket- 
books. 

The success of the toy depended 
also on the package. It must make 
the best and the quickest appeal 
to the buying public. Here, as well 
as in models and number of sets, 
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Stanley 


Works, 
maker of hinges, 
expects a merry 
Christmas trade 
in its new toy 


a decided change was made in the 
original form. The French package 
was illustrated with an artistic rendi- 
tion of a chateau ; the American pack- 
age, on the other hand, suggested 
movement and appealed to the me- 
chanical knack of the American boy. 


One more matter remained. The 
toy is quite simple—at least, so it 
seemed to these makers of hinges. 
Might it not be too simple to appeal 
to older boys? 


The best way to get an answer was 
to test the toy on prospective cus- 
tomers—or on people with the same 
characteristics. And the young men 
in the factory itself gave the answer. 
After two weeks of developing mod- 
els, the two young men who were as- 
signed to the job were as enthusiastic 
about the toy as they had been at the 
start. 


With the preliminary work done, 
the Stanley Works went into active 
production, a manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative took over the actual mark- 
eting of the toy, an exhibit was ar- 
ranged for at Chicago’s Century of 
Progress and the company is looking 
forward to a merry Christmas trade 
in its new product. 





How Companies Help 
Debt-Ridden Workers 


ANY a workman has elatedly 

come back to his job after a 
long lay-off only to find that his 
grocer, his butcher and his landlord 
have clapped attachments on his 
wages for overdue bills. 

Often, as a result, the employee is 
unable to pocket his wages for 
months; his dreams of buying new 
things with his new cash collapse ; he 
feels that he -is working for his 
creditors, not for himself; collection 
end legal fees add to the amount of 
the debt; and the employee’s effi- 
ciency, crippled by the overhanging 
debt burden, slumps so seriously he is 
discharged. 

So many companies have found 
these morale-destroying consequences 
growing out of attachments made on 
the wages of the newly re-employed 
that a large number of employers 
have set up definite plans for pre- 
venting them. In Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, for example, the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company (brass 
goods) works co-operatively with 
merchants, collection agencies and 
the local bar association when its em- 
ployees have fallen behind in their 
bills and pressure for collection ap- 
pears to be in order. Instead of mov- 
ing for immediate attachment, the 
creditor reports the delinquency to 
the company. The company calls the 
employee into the office, has a confi- 
dential talk with him about his finan- 
cial troubles and helps him to work 
out some method whereby he can 
meet his bills without having his 
wages attached. The Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company finds that the 
plan is extremely useful, especially 
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during a period of business uncer- 
tainty. It teaches the employee to 
set his individual finances in order 
and to work out his own financial 
planning system; it prevents an ac- 
cumulation of collection costs; and it 
practically eliminates cases of wage 
attachments. 

The Chase Brass & Copper Com- 
pany, also of Waterbury, uses a 
somewhat similar method. When 
one of its employee’s wages is at- 
tached, the information is passed on 
to the personnel department, which 
gets in touch with the. workman for a 
discussion of his financial standing. 
In the course of the conversation, the 
company attempts to find out the 
amount of the employee’s indebted- 
ness, its form, and the sum of money 
he can reasonably set aside from his 
weekly pay toward meeting the bill. 
The company then goes to the credit- 
or’s attorney and arranges to have 
the debt discharged by means of 
weekly payments made direct to the 
creditor. If the workman owes a 


number of creditors, the company 
advises him to make weekly pay- 
ments to a specified collection agency 
which, in turn, distributes the pay- 
ments to creditors. 


The success of 































































General Plastics 


Among the newest of new de- 
velopments in plastics are a pea- 
nut package (left) which adver- 
tises the contents and can be used 
for individual serving; a midget 
camera (above) which weighs only 
two ounces and retails for fifty 
cents; and a mechanical darner 
(right) which simplifies the job of 
repairing hosiery 


Bakelite Bakelite 
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the plan depends, of course, on the 
complete co-operation of creditor, 
attorney and employee; but the com- 
pany has found that each one is 
almost invariably glad to help 
straighten out the tangle. 


Fuller Brush Turns 
to Retail Stores 


ULLER BRUSH COMPANY, 

one of the earliest and strongest 
advocates of large-scale house-to- 
house selling, is now breaking into 
the over-the-counter field. Already 
it has opened its own stores in 
twenty-five major cities in the East 
and Middle West, and eventually it 
expects to operate three hundred 
units. 

But Fuller by no means intends to 
abandon direct selling. The new 
stores are planned to supplement, not 
to replace, its existing system of dis- 
tribution. A year ago, when the 
company first gave its attention to 
the retail store idea, experiments 
were made to determine its effective- 
ness in _ replacing house-to-house 
salesmen. The result was complete 
failure; actual demonstration in the 
home had always been a major wea- 
pon in the Fuller salesman’s bag of 
sales tactics, and the stores fell down 
on this phase of selling. 

On the other hand, the first ex- 
perimental retail units proved very 
definitely that they could be used to 
supplement and back the house-to- 
house salesman’s work. <A_ Fuller 
salesman is fortunate if he can call 
on each customer as often as once in 
three months; four months, and 
sometimes five, is nearer the average. 
In the meantime, his customers may 
need brushes and buy from some- 
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one else. The usefulness of the retail 
store comes in here: Local advertis- 
ing tells the salesman’s customers 
that they can fill their interim needs 
at the Fuller store instead of waiting 
or of buying other brushes. Fur- 
thermore, the store serves those who, 
for various reasons, do not see a 
Fuller salesman at all. Finally, the 
Fuller Brush Company gets two 
added values from the plan: It can 
experiment with premiums and with 
other sales promotion plans; and it 
can concentrate its advertising in in- 
dividual trading areas. 

But the company does not consider 
its stores to be “just another” chain 
store system. They are officially 
known as “studios,” are fitted with 
specially designed show cases and are 
equipped with demonstration facil- 
ities so that the methods successfully 
used in house-to-house canvassing 
can be applied to over-the-counter 
selling. 


New Market Sought by 


Air Conditioning 


AKERS of air-conditioning 
equipment, unwilling to con- 
cede that their sales must be confined 
to warm weather periods, are now 
going after the cold-weather market. 
Their sales arguments are impres- 
sive: That air-conditioning’s three 
functions—control of temperature, of 
humidity and of dirt in the atmos- 
phere—are as important during the 
Winter as during the Summer ; that 
in warm weather, comfort alone is at 
stake if air is not properly condi- 
tioned; but that in cold weather, 
health itself. is at stake because a 
draughty home or office leads to colds 
and other, more serious, ailments. 
To these arguments, Campbell 
Metal Window Corporation (Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
subsidiary) is now adding another to 


build up its air-conditioning sales 
this Winter: A half-price offer to 
current buyers. 

Yet the offer is no cut-price propo- 
sition. Campbell reasons that the 
cooling function of its unit air-con- 
ditioning equipment is useless in 
Winter; buyers at this time of year 
ask only that their equipment give 
them warm, moist, clean air, together 
with the elimination of noises from 
the street. So Campbell is now offer- 
ing to install units which perform 
only the necessary Winter functions, 
with cooling apparatus—cooling coils 
and compressors—eliminated. Since 
the cooling apparatus accounts for 
fifty per cent. of the cost of a com- 
plete installation, the buyer can en- 
joy conditioned air during the Winter 
at half the cost of year-round equip- 
ment. Next May or June, he may 
add cooling apparatus to his air- 
conditioning unit, and pay the bal- 
ance of the cost; or he may continue 
to use it without cooling equipment. 

The plan, if successful, will be 
good business for the company and 
for its dealers because it will help to 
level out the year’s sales curve and to 
get around the high-initial-cost ob- 
jection; and it will be good business 
for the Fall buyer, as well, because 
he will not be forced to pay for year- 
round air-conditioning during the 
first Winter of use. Campbell’s cur- 
rent merchan- 
dising cam- 
paign in New 
York City is a 
test of the new 
sales plan. If 
it succeeds, 
other cities will 
be included in 
a more compre- 
hensive drive to 
build up Win- 
ter sales of air- 
conditioning 
equipment. 
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Prohibition Repeal 
Brings Tax Repeal 


EPEAL of the Eighteenth 

Amendment—“if and when”— 
will mean more to business than new 
markets for bottles and labels, copper 
and corn, motor trucks and machin- 
ery. It will mean the elimination of 
many of the Industrial Recovery 
Act’s Federal re-employment and re- 
lief taxes, and perhaps the elimina- 
tion or reduction of other levies. 

The re-employment and relief taxes, 
levied partly to provide funds for the 
Act’s public works program and part- 
ly to build up general Federal in- 
come, include (1) a one-half cent 
per gallon increase in the Federal 
government’s one-cent gasoline tax: 
(2) a five per cent. tax on dividends ; 
(3) a $1 per $1,000 tax on the ad- 
justed declared value of corporate 
common stocks; (4) a five per cent. 
tax on all corporate net income which 
is in excess of a 12% per cent. re- 
turn on common stock value. 

The repeal of these taxes is pro- 
vided for in Section 217 of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, which orders 
the President to proclaim either that 
the Eighteenth Amendment has been 
repealed or that Federal operating 
receipts exceed operating expendi- 
tures, whichever event takes place 




































As Chicago’s Century of Progress 
draws to a close, Gimbels opens an- 
other version in its New York de- 
partment store. The exhibition— 
“Nearly a Century of Progress”— 
draws customers into the store, 
celebrates Gimbels’ 91st anniversary 
and shows progress in “The Arts, In- 
dustry, Science and Human Welfare” 
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earlier. When that proclamation is 
made, tax repeal takes place auto- 
matically on specified dates. The 
status of Federal net income is still 
uncertain, but it now seems entirely 
probable that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will be repealed by the end of 
this year. If it is, on January l, 
1934, the gasoline tax will go back 
to one cent and the dividend tax 
will be eliminated; on July 1, the 
capital stock tax will fall by the way- 
side ; and on the first day of the next 
taxable year, the excess profits tax 
will be no more. 


The theory behind this feature of 
the Industrial Recovery Act is that 
Federal taxes on liquor will compen- 
sate the government for the loss ot 
the four new taxes. Liquor taxes are 
likely to do that, and much more. 
The original expectation was that 
$220,000,000 would be needed for in- 
terest and amortization on _ the 
$3,300,000,000 of public works 
bonds; and that the new taxes pro- 
vided in the Act would just about 
foot this bill. But in fiscal 1919, the 
last pre-Prohibition year, internal 
revenue from distilled spirits was 


Remember the rotor ship? In October, engi- 

neers inspected the first unit of an experi- 

mental power plant in New Jersey, financed by 

leading utilities. Wind action on the motor- 

driven metal tube will propel a car around a 

circular track; the car’s axle-dynamo will gen- 
erate electricity from this motion 





$365,000,000; to this was added 
several million dollars in import 
taxes. On the other hand, the Wo- 
men’s Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform estimates that 
1934 internal revenue from distilled 
spirits (“if and when”) will be half- 
a-billion dollars. 

Thus it seems certain that liquor 
taxes (which do not include taxes on 
beer and wine) will exceed by far 
the revenue needs of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. Consequently, it is 
quite likely that repeal of other 
“special” taxes or reduction in well- 
established ones may be an additional 
result of repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


Model Kitchen Has 
Startling Features 


O-DAY, many progressive com- 
panies are selling a complete 
service instead of one piece of equip- 
ment at a time. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company’s all- 
electric kitchen, just opened for pub- 
lic inspection in Cleveland, is an out- 
standing example 

of the trend. 

In the first place, 
the kitchen has 
been designed as a 
unit, with an effi- 
cient, step - saving 
production layout 
and an orderly, co- 
ordinated selection 
of production tools. 
Secondly, nearly 
every important 
device in the room 
is Westinghouse- 
made, from _ the 
electric refrigera- 
tor and range to 
the dish - washer, 
food mixer and 
lighting equipment. 
Even the work sur- 
faces, the walls and 
the ceiling are of a 
laminated phenolic 
material produced 
by Wesvinghouse. 

Interesting to 
housewives—and to 
business men who 
wonder at the wide 
difference between 
the average inef- 
ficient kitchen and 
the average efficient 
business — are the 
details of the West- 
inghouse exhibit. 

Probably the first 
feature to catch the 
housewife’s eye is 
the ‘‘production 


Wide World 
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line,” carefully arranged for a logical 
flow of work from the delivery en- 
trance to the dining-room service 
door. Near the delivery entrance is 
the refrigerator, with a work surface 
for the preparation of cold foods ad- 
jacent to it. Next.come the dish- 
washer and the sink, followed by still 
another work surface for preparing 
cooked foods. Last comes the range, 
with easy access to the dining-room 
service door so foods can be served 
piping hot without wasted steps. The 
utensils used with each appliance are 
within reaching distance. 

Another eye-catching detail is an 
almost complete absence of cracks 
and crevices in which dust and dirt 
can collect under, around and _ be- 
tween the various pieces of equip- 
ment. Cabinets and appliances are 
legless, extending down to the floor 
in an unbroken front surface. Work 
surfaces are attached to the walls 
with an easy-to-clean cove molding. 
The floor, linoleum covered, presents 
a crackless surface. The floor-length 
cabinets have been set forward about 
four inches beyond the base to pro- 
vide ample toe space for the house- 
wife who works at them standing up; 
but, even in these toe coves, the lino- 
leum has been curved up to the top 
to eliminate corners. 

A third feature is complete utiliza- 
tion of space, with the ordinarily 
wasted space between the floor and 
the bottoms of the electric range and 
refrigerator used for cabinets and 
drawers. A fourth feature consists 
of lights which flash on automatically 
when cabinet doors are opened. Still 
another is scientifically-designed il- 
lumination. And, just in case all these 
are not enough, Westinghouse states 
that the linoleum on the floor gives 
off a gas which prevents germs from 
living on its surface! 


Salesmen Journey to 


Meeting in Novel Way 


N bringing all salesmen into the 

home office for its first sales con- 
vention since 1926, the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company of New Britain, Con- 
necticut, used an unusual technique. 

It arranged for the men to travel 
a large part of the distance in com- 
pany with other salesmen. A South- 
ern representative, for example, might 
drive through other salesmen’s terri- 
tories on the way north and pick 
them up en route; or the Chicago 
man might pick up the Cleveland man 
and others. Thus, the convention 
had actually started before any of the 
groups arrived in New Britain, for 
the salesmen were getting acquainted, 
trading experiences and comparing 
notes during the entire trip. 
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We sacrificed 88,000 lives through 
accidents last year. Approximately 
9,000,000 people were injured. The 
economic cost runs close to two bil- 
lion dollars. The social cost is im- 
measurable. Briefly stated, that is 
our national accident problem, and 
it certainly offers a most serious 
challenge to the American people.— 
President Roosevelt. 


Judgment is forced on us by ex- 
perience.—Johnson. 


To go about your work with pleas- 
ure, to greet others with a word of 
encouragement, to be happy in the 
present and confident in the future; 
this is to have achieved some measure 
of success in living—Edwin Osgood 
Grover. 


Worthy ambitions are splendid 
things. But the fun of life is just 
as much in attaining them as in 
the moment of their attainment.— 
Clipped. 


Look back down the roadway of 
life over which you have passed, and 
you will smile at the pebbles in the 
road which looked like mountains un- 
til you passed them.—Exchange. 


The trade-unionist has the same 
limitation imposed upon him as the 
capitalist. He cannot advance his 
interests at the expense of society.— 
Ramsay MacDonald. 


There is danger when a man 
throws his tongue into high gear be- 
fore he gets his brain a-going.—C. C. 
Phelps. 


A man’s true greatness lies in the 
consciousness of an honest purpose 
in life, founded on a just estimate of 
himself and everything else, on fre- 
quent self-examinations, and a steady 
obedience to the rule which he knows 
to be right, without troubling him- 
self about what others may think or 
say, or whether they do or do not 
that which he thinks and says and 
does.—Marcus Aurelius. 


It isn’t the size of the dog in the 
fight, but the size of the fight in the 
dog, that counts !—Harry Howell. 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


A Text 


Know ye not that they which 
run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? So 
run, that you may obtain.—I 
Corinthians 9:24. 


Sent in by C. H. Thompson, San 
Francisco, Cal. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


It is high time for us to return, or 
to advance, to basic New Testament 
Christianity, which insists we become 
as little children—Henry Sloane 
Coffin, D.D. 


Cleverness is serviceable for every- 
thing, sufficient for nothing —Amiel. 


For all your days prepare 
And meet them all alike; 
When you are the anvil, bear— 
When you are the hammer, strike. 
—Edwin Markham. 


No person was ever honored for 
what he received. Honor has been 
the reward for what he gave.—Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 


Goodwill to others is constructive 
thought. It helps build us up. It 
is good for your body. It makes 
your blood purer, your muscles 
stronger, and your whole form more 
symmetrical in shape. It is the real 
elixir of life. The more such 
thought you attract to you, the more 
life you will have.—Prentice Mul- 
ford. 


If you cannot make money on one 
dollar—if you do not coax one dollar 
to work hard for you, you won’t 
know how to make money out of one 
hundred thousand dollars—E. S. 
Kinnear. 


Life is like a game of cards. Re- 
liability is the ace, industry the king, 
politeness the queen, thrift the jack: 
common sense is playing to best ad- 
vantage the cards you draw. And 
every day, as the game proceeds, you 
will find the ace, king, queen, jack 
in your hand and opportunity to use 
them.—Ed. Howe. 
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The human body is made up of 
some four hundred muscles, evolved 
through centuries of physical activity. 
Unless these are used, they will de- 
teriorate. The business executive 
should look for ways of using his 
muscles, naturally, each day. Instead 
of always using his desk bells, he 
should occasionally do an office er- 
rand himself. He might, with profit, 
walk one way or part way to his 
office instead of riding; or walk up 
or down a flight or two of stairs 
instead of invariably using the ele- 
vator. He should cultivate muscle 
hunger.—Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money, and that is 
sincerity and integrity—Donald A. 
Adams. 


We never do anything well till we 
cease to think about the manner of 
doing it—William Hazlitt. 


Three things are given man to do— 

To dare, to labor and to grow; 

Not otherwise from earth we came, 

Nor otherwise our way we go. 
—Bliss Carman. 


A warning is like an alarm clock: 
If you don’t pay any heed to its 
ringing, some day it will go off and 
you won’t hear it—Harris. 


Few nails are driven home with 
one blow of the hammer. Likewise, 
few sales are made with only one 
piece of advertising —Exchange. 


There’s no thrill in easy sailing 
when the skies are clear and blue, 
there’s no joy in merely doing things 
which any one can do. But there is 
some satisfaction that is mighty sweet 
to take, when you reach a destination 
that you thought you’d never make. 
—Spirella. 


Don’t judge a man by his opinion 
of himself.—J. L. Schnadig. 


Don’t tell us what you used to do 
When things went all your way; 
The fellow who gets to the top 
Is the hustler of to-day. 
—Dr. A. J. B. Savage. 
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Pictograph Shows Wider 
Sales Opportunities 


r \HE most interesting, and probably 
the most significant, feature of the 
current Pictograph is the enlarge- 

ment of the “A” areas which appeared 

on the Business Pictograph of October 
15th, and the appearance of some new 

“A” areas. 

If those who have the files of the 
Pictograph complete from the first of 
the year will take the trouble to look 
through the entire series, they will dis- 
cover a very interesting fact. 

A year ago there were practically no 
“A” areas at all on any of the Picto- 
graph maps. But February Ist, sizeable 
“A” areas began to appear, and during 
this Spring their extent gradually in- 
creased until, by May Ist, practically 
the entire map was marked “A.” 

Immediately thereafter the extent of 
the “A” areas began to decline, thus 
giving warning, apparently, of the ap- 
proach of a slower business pace. The 
decline continued until our issue of Oc- 
tober Ist, but the “A” areas have now 
increased twice in succession. 

Although the value of “A” is con- 
stantly shifting (since it represents at 
any time the best conditions then pre- 
vailing), the wider the extent of “A” 
territory, the greater is the choice of 
promising fields for the current opera- 
tions of the sales manager. 


Where Improvement Has Continued 


On the October 15th Pictograph, large 
areas were covered by broken rising 
lines (recent improvement, not yet 
proved permanent.) On the current Pic- 
tograph some of these areas have shown 
that their upturn was no false alarm 
and are now marked by solid rising lines. 
In other districts, the upturn has not 
been sustained. 

In general, the business trend during 
the first half of October was predomi- 
nantly upward in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut; New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee and Kentucky; in 
Indiana; in Missouri, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Texas and Oklahoma; Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Montana, Arizona, Utah, Idaho 
and Washington; and in Nevada and 
California. 

Later in the month some of this up- 
ward trend failed to continue. But the 
trend was still predominantly upward 
in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Cal- 
ifornia. There is also improvement in 
Maine and New Hampshire, West Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, North Dakota, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 


A New List of Cities 


Among cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the pre- 
vious year than at any time since the 
Pictograph was started, the following 
are the fifteen largest: 


1. Rochester, N. Y.: After a substan- 
tial recovery in the early Summer, this 
city hit the low point of recent business 
late in August. Since then, it has been 
recovering steadily both in actual vol- 
ume of this year’s business and in the 
ratio of this year to last year. 


2. Houston, Tex.: This leader in our 
last issue is still with us. October busi- 
ness has been running well ahead of 
last October. — 


3. Dallas, Tex.: Except for a very few 
days late in August, business has been 
consistently ahead of last year since 
mid-June. The Summer slump (which 
reached its lowest point late in August) 
was slightly sharper than that of last 


year, but recovery has also been sharper. 


4, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Business in 
this furniture city has at no time been 
consistently ahead of last year, but if 
the improvement which has been going 
on since mid-August continues, it soon 
will be. 

5. Fort Worth, Tex.: Again, Texas. 
Since the Fall rise began, business in- 
crease has been about two and a half 
times as rapid as in the same period 
a year ago. 


6. Springfield, Mass.: Another repeat 
from our last issue. Improvement since 
the first week of September has been 
almost continuous. 

7. Tulsa, Okla.: Not until late Sep- 
tember did business here really pass 
last year’s levels. Since then, it has been 
consistently ahead. 


8. Salt Lake City, Utah: In mid-Octo- 
ber business as a whole had been for 
more than four months continuously 
ahead of last year. 


9. Norfolk, Va.: Business increases 
since the low seasonal point of late 
August have been considerably greater 
than those of 1932. , 


10. Jacksonville, Fla.: At the low sea- 
sonal point of late August, business was 
barely ahead of the 1932 level. In late 
September and early October it ran from 
ten to twenty per cent. ahead of 1932. 


11. Kansas City, Kan.: Appears in this 
list for the third time in succession. 


12. Fort Wayne, Ind.: Not yet con- 
sistently ahead of last year but has been 
improving steadily since August. 

13. Reading, Pa.: Though business 
totals are still well below those of last 
July, the relationship to last year has 
been steadily improving since mid- 
August. 


14, Tacoma, Wash.: Another three- 
time repeater. Since early July, has been 
uninterruptedly ahead of last year. 

15. Peoria, IL: To mid-Westerners 
Peoria means “distilleries.” Enough said. 
Recovery since the August seasonal low 
point has been slightly but steadily bet- 
ter than that of a year ago. 

















PRIVATE 
FINANCING 





If a problem involving 
refinancing in the 
amount of a million dol- 
lars or more is pressing 
for solution, a confer- 
ence with me may prove 
of mutual advantage. 


My unique experi- 
ence has enabled me to 
achieve success in prob- 
lems of unusual diffi- 
culty and complexity 
which have faced some 
of the nation’s best 
known and most im- 
portant individuals, es- 
tates and corporations. 


Nothing in this statement 
is to be construed as 
applying to promotions 
or other business- 
launching projects. These 
cannot be considered. 


© 


L.N. 
ROSENBAUM 


Consultant and Financier 
o 


60 Wall Tower, New York 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6784 


























Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest pook brings his “Truth 
of the Stock Tape’ up to date; explains 
the 1929 Bull Market and the cause of 
the panic which followed. *People lose 
money in stocks because they guess and 
gamble on hope. The men who make money 
have definite rules for trading. You need 
a Wall Street education and this book 
gives you more real market knowledge than 
you can get from any other source. One 
reader writes: “It is truly the most won- 
derful and enlightening book I have ever 
been privileged to study.’’ The book con- 
tains 41 charts proving the rules. Price $6 
prepaid. Description free. Ask for F-92. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 

















The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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.-. B.C. Forbes Warns... 


















































ASHINGTON assuredly is 

active. But it is still neglect- 

ing the one thing supremely 
needful : 

It is making no adequate effort to 
cultivate the goodwill and confidence 
of employers, nothing to convince 
them that it grasps the fundamental 
importance of making profits possible. 

And certain it is that no matter 
how many millions or billions of tax- 
payers’ money may be paid out to 
farmers, to crippled banks, to hard- 
pressed home-owners, to needy un- 
employed, or even to finance Federal 
and State and community projects, 
genuine prosperity cannot be brought 
about without the hearty co-operation 
—and solvency — of business con- 
cerns. 

The regrettable truth is that there 
has lately arisen a recrudescence of 
apprehension in industrial, business 
and financial circles. This admittedly 
has been brought about partly by the 
recession in buying which naturally 
followed the abnormal activity stimu- 
lated by imminence of higher costs 
and prices under NRA Codes; but 
hesitancy has been distinctly aggra- 
vated by the apparent lack of under- 
standing in Washington of the neces- 
sity for so co-operating with business 
that well-managed enterprises can at 
least make ends meet. 


OST employers feel that the 

bureaucrats to-day in power at 
Washington are far more concerned 
over playing up to organized labor 
- than over striving to afford industry 
a fair chance to meet higher wages 
for shorter work-hours. 

The financial world also is dis- 
satisfied over Washington’s stand on 
the new Securities Act, and also over 
prospects for banking regulation and 
legislation. 
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Bureaucrats Neglect 
One Thing Needful; 
Why Pessimism 
Should Be Resisted 


It may be that the nation was 
dominated overmuch by banking and 
industrial interests during recent 
Administrations. Concededly, there 
were Wall Street evils which cried 
aloud for remedy. 

But no Chief Executive, no matter 
how earnestly—and laudably—anx- 
ious to help “forgotten men,” should 
remain blind to the inescapable fact 
that no permanent prosperity can be 
conferred on other classes unless the 
fillers of pay envelopes can earn the 
wherewithal needful for that basic 
purpose. 


HE President’s latest efforts to 
lift prices may help in moderate 
degree. 

Briefly, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is empowered to raise 
the price for newly-mined gold in this 
country, to buy and sell gold in other 
countries, and to stabilize the inter- 
national value of the dollar. 

This half-way measure completely 
satisfies neither outright inflationists, 
the “fifty-centers” and the clamorers 
for fiat money, nor the orthodox op- 
ponents of inflation. The former 
complain that the President is not 
going far enough in revaluing (de- 
basing) the dollar. The other side 
claim that, while paying lip-homage 
to “sound money,” the President’s ac- 
tion is designed to “soften” our 
currency. 

The plan having been officially 
adopted, it behooves every patriotic 
citizen to co-operate in trying to make 
this as well as all other measures work 
effectively. True, it does seem hard- 
ly strong enough a lever to lift the 
price of gold all over the world suff- 
ciently, in and by itself, to raise 
commodity prices in the United 
States to the 1926 level. But the 


proof of the pudding will lie in the 
eating of it. 


OW’S business? 

A good many plants have 
caught up with their mid-Summer 
rush of orders, and some manufac- 
turers have lately offered price con- 
cessions in order to attract business. 

Consumers haven’t taken kindly 
everywhere to the marking-up of 
prices by retailers. Consequently, 
many of the latter are refraining 
from contracting for anything beyond 
nearby requirements. 

_Sentiment has not been helped by 
highly irregular movements in com- 
modities nor by the rather drastic 
declines in stock market values. 

Although much is said about the 
hastening of large-scale public con- 
struction and about making payments 
to depositors of frozen banks, the 
fact is that progress so far has lagged. 
And people are beginning to wonder, 
not to say worry, over the prospect 
of many banks failing to open after 
New Year, when the guarantee of 
bank deposits (up to $2,500) is 
scheduled to go into force. 

After all, however, these undeni- 
able facts should be kept in mind 
as antidotes to pessimism: 

First—Very substantial progress 
towards recovery, very substantial 
progress in corhmodity and_ other 
prices, very substantial gains in em- 
ployment, very substantial betterment 
in sentiment have been witnessed 
during the last six months. 

Second—Revival has been irregu- 
larly but unmistakably under way 
throughout the greater part of the 
world for many months. 

Third—This country is better cir- 
cumstanced to make headway towards 
real revival than any other leading 
nation on the face of the earth. 
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Ownership of sound Life Insurance 


can solve most of the money 





HE first step toward solving 
| poe various money prob- 
lems successfully is to arrange 
them in their order of importance. 


You will probably agree that 
before anything else is con- 
sidered there should be an 
Emergency Fund to take care of 
the bare necessities of yourfam- 
ily if anything happens to you. 


Then follows the problem of 
providing a definite income for 
the months or years during 
which those dependent on you 
are readjusting their lives. It 
will take money to educate the 
children. There may be a mort- 
gage to meet, or hospital and 
doctors’ bills to pay. 


Now it is fair to consider what 
you will do with this Fund, if it 
is not needed for an emer- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + + * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





gency. It can then be used to 
furnish a monthly income for 
you and your family at a time 
when you may wish to drop the 
cares of business, but would be 
unable to do so unless an in- 
come were assured. 


You see, in building a Program 
of Security which is broad and 
flexible and provides for many 
contingencies, you squarely 
face your different money prob- 
lems and your ability to take 
care of them. 


You can have, without any 
obligation on your part, the 
benefit of the experience of a 
Metropolitan Field-Man. 


He will be glad to help you 
lay a sound foundation for your 
Program upon which you can 
build in the years to come. Send 
for him. Or mail this coupon. 
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oroblems your family will meet 





Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 



















































Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, __(F) 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
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Business 


WO weeks ago, this department told 
readers of Forses to expect: 

1. An October moderately ahead of 

September, 1933, and of October, 1932. 

2. Gradually increasing strength which 
will put November and December a little 
farther ahead. 

3. Only a mild setback, if one does occur. 

Subsequent happenings strengthen the 
probability that each of these estimates is 
correct. 

Unless figures for the last third of the 
month are surprisingly low, October will 
have been very slightly ahead of Septem- 
ber, and even more slightly ahead of 
October, 1932. 

As for November, it has for four years 
been a much weaker month than it used 
to be. It gives no promise of being a 
really strong month this Fall, but there is 
nothing in recent happenings to indicate 
more than the bare possibility that Novem- 
ber 1933 will fall below the level of 
November 1932. 

As regular readers know, all the esti- 
mates in this department are based on a 
large number of careful measurements of 
trends in business activity. Here are re- 
sults of some of the most recent measure- 
ments, part of which indicate the con- 
tinuance of the upward turn signaled in 
our last issue, and part of which show 
that the downward trend is not yet en- 
tirely overcome. 


FORBES Recovery Index 


A sharp upturn in the recovery index 
brought it in mid-October to the levels of 
mid-August. It then dropped off again to 
nearly the lowest level it has reached since 
the bank holiday. 

Which way it will go next is not yet 
certain, but if business reports for the last 
third of October are even reasonably good, 
it will again be on its upward way. 

This index, it will be remembered, is 
based on the number of cities in which 
business compares more favorably with 
that of the previous year than at any time 
since the Summer of 1932. Recently, we 
have been working on a measurement of 
similar nature, but one which tells the 
other side of the story. This is an index 
of decline rather than of rise. It measures 
the momentum of the down swing which 
has occurred since early July this year. 

What this index now shows is that de- 
clines reached their greatest number be- 
fore September 13, and that in each of the 
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Trends at a Glance 


last few weeks less than one city in fifteen 
has reached a new post-July-first low. 


Total Business Volume 


Last March 1, Forses anticipated the 
improvement which came in the Spring by 
analyzing the business trend in 150 cities. 
It could also have been anticipated by ap- 
plying Forses methods to a study of the 
trend in business in the United States as 
a whole. 

Such a study has now been completed, 
and indicates these four facts: 

(a) That after the first of June, every 
further advance was dangerous, and liable 
to result in a setback. 

(b) That the setback began, as is gen- 
erally known, in mid-July. 

(c) That by the end of August, decline 
had already reached a point where another 
upturn might be expected. 

(d) That in late September another up- 
turn began and four weeks later was still 
continuing, with only slight possibility of 
interruption. 

A particularly healthy point in this 
situation is that gains outside the city of 
New York were greater during the months 
preceding the Spring rise, that during the 
Spring rise New York ran away from the 
rest of the country and afterward fell off 
again more severely, and that since the 
middle of August the rest of the nation 
has again been showing the way to New 
York. 


Carloadings and Electric Power 


From an improvement standpoint, car- 
loadings hit their peak in mid-July, and 
have continued to decline ever since. Only 
grain and grain products and l.c.l. mer- 
chandise have recently shown any signs of 
improvement, but since similar steadiness 
in l.c.l. merchandise preceded the total rise 
in carloadings last Spring, this may be 
another hopeful sign. 

The decline of the electric power ratio 
(percentage of this year’s business to last) 
started later than that of carloadings, but 
also was still continuing late in October. 

Automobiles—Steel 

A quite different picture is shown by 
steel and automobile production. 

The steel production ratio started its de- 
cline at the end of August, and this has 
been as sharp as was the tremendous rise 
in the Spring. In spite of this, October 
production has been running approximately 
twice that of October 1932, 


NO RECOVERY 


Automobile production has been even 
more surprising. Although it dropped in 
half from July to October, the decrease 
was so much less than that of a year ago 
that output this last month will have run 
between two and three times that of the 
same month in 1932. 


Southern Pine 


The weekly reports of the Southern 
Pine Association are very valuable, and 
so far this year have proved to be an ex- 
tremely sensitive barometer. From a low 
point in mid-March, the ratio of orders for 
Southern Pine rose rapidly and sharply, 
with only a few interruptions, to a high 
point for the week ending July 8th. The 
next week, there was a sudden drop which 
by September had brought the ratio to 
within a hair of its low point last March. 
Since September 16th, however, this index 
has again turned up ‘sharply, and looks as 
if it might continue upward. 

A related factor is that, in September, 
building permits (as reported for the en- 
tire United States by Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc.) exceeded those of last year for the 
fourth month in succession. 


Textiles 


Most encouraging of all the recent busi- 
ness reports have been those from the 
textile industry. In spite of spectacular 
activity earlier in the year, most branches 
of the textile business are still going strong. 
Rayon producers have been having diffi- 
culty making deliveries, and some large 
cotton mills have already sold their capac- 
ity for the rest of the year. 

Though not so_ spectacular, woolen 
goods activity has continued, and with the 
return of strikers in the silk industry, this 
business, too, is in line to get its share of 
what seems to be steady continuance of 
purchasing power. 


Prices 


Until the middle of October, prices were 
the weakest element in the current situa- 
tion. Foodstuffs, however, hit their re- 
cent low point about October 16th. 

In the following week, wheat rose more 
than 20 per cent., corn nearly as much, oats 
even more. Practically all agricultural 
commodities reached a higher price, as did 
prices here and there in other classifica- 
tions. 

If this trend continues, it will undoubted- 
ly be the strongest spur which business has 
had since the wild days of last Spring. 
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How to Get the Most 
' Out of Shows 
(Continued from page 11) 

tries Exposition, to be held in New 
York early in December, already are 
ahead of those at the corresponding 
time in previous years. The Inter- 
national Heating and Ventilating Ex- 
position, scheduled for New York in 
February, 1934, is looking forward 
to one of its greatest events—helped 
considerably by a fast-growing in- 
terest in air-conditioning. Even the 
1934 British Industries Fairs (to be 
held in London and Birmingham 
early next Spring) report that ex- 
hibitors in the chemicals, furniture 
and basketware, and pottery and 
glassware sections already have 
booked more space than they occu- 
pied last year; and the heavy indus- 
tries section is asking for far more 
space than in any previous year. 

More liberal purses will have two 
other influences during the 1933-34 
show season: More use of moving 
exhibits to show graphically the 
qualities of various products; and 
more care given to the decoration and 
planning of individual booths. 


A THIRD element in the optimism 
of commercial show managers is 
the almost uniform satisfaction of 
exhibitors at Chicago’s Century of 
Progress, which is likely to give a 
boost to the use of space at other 
shows. Though attendance has been 
far below the 90,000,000 originally 
estimated, final figures are expected 
to be close to 23,000,000—a _ sub- 
stantial list of prospects to whom to 
show one’s wares. Altorfer Brothers 
Company (ABC washing machines 
and ironers) reports that its prod- 
ucts were demonstrated to 750,000 
people at the Century of Progress; 
though it accepted no orders at the 
booth, the names of inquirers were 
sent to dealers, who closed enough 
sales to pay the entire cost of the 
exhibit, plus a substantial profit. 
More than a million people tasted H. 
J. Heinz Company’s food products, 
and more than two million gave the 
company’s exhibit a careful inspec- 
tion. Ice cream, milk and soft drink 
concessionaires, however, are not so 
happy about the results; beer, a 
totally unexpected rival when con- 
cession space was first booked, has 
cut heavily into their sales. 

The management of the Century 
of Progress has recently decided to 
keep the fair open until midnight, 
November 12. And there is some 
prospect that it may be re-opened 
next year. If so, it is likely that most 
of this year’s exhibitors will remain, 
for many of them feel that, with their 
exhibits already paid for, an addi- 
tional season’s showing will mean ef- 
fective, low-cost sales promotion. 
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There’s stock you keep in safe-deposit vaults. And 
there’s private stock you keep in bottles. For the latter, 
we recommend the purchase of a supporting issue... 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water. 

This is a fine lively mixer. One particular advantage 
is its extra zest and sparkle. There’s lots more “‘life”’ to 
it because it’s made by Canada Dry’s secret process of 
pin-point carbonation. 

Another advantage is the big bottles holding enough 
for five to eight long, tall drinks. 

Still another is the low price. Only 20c, at most 
retail stores, plus a 5c bottle deposit. 
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GD EEE WEDS FF iin name for a tradition of enduring excellence. 


Appointments, cuisine, service and comfort . . . all create a luxurious 
charm and sense of well-being to accentuate the enjoyment of your stay, 
be it of short or long duration. Shops, theatres and all the rendezvous 
of smart New York are at your doorstep. 


Madison at 46th 
Albert Keller, President 
The Ritz-Carlton of Boston is under the same management 
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Here is a list of books that will help you—inspire you—books that are 


practical—that fit to-day’s conditions. 
well bound, written by authorities. 
~ditions, selling regularly from $2.00 to $3.50 each. 


All FORBES BOOKS —well printed 
Not cheap reprints but original 
Delivery cannot 


ve guaranteed unless you order NOW. This offer is good ONLY 
WHILE THE PRESENT LIMITED EDITIONS LAST. 





Automotive Giants of America 


By B. C. Forbes 

Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 

dustry today is the Automobile Industry, Hard times have 

not stopped America’s Automotive Giants—They go ahead— 

They look ahead! Who are they?—What manner of men are 

they? B.C. Forbes knows them and tells you about them in 

this book. 

Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler—Albert R. 
Erskine—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering—Alvan 
Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—H. H. 
Timken and many more. 


305 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Aviation’s Place in Tomorrow’s Business 


By Earl Reeves 

Aviation—the Business of the Future. Its romance—its possi- 

bilities—its leaders—its opportunities for making profits. A 

book for young men—for all men with vision. 

The 21 Chapters: Aviation Becomes an Industry—When Lindbergh Wakened 
Us—The Airplane’s First Job—Building the Air Mail—Lessons of the Model 
Air Line—How the Air Mail Serves Business—What the “Ford Labora- 
tory” Teaches—The Empire Builders and Their Realms—Forming a Ver- 
tical Trust—A Master Builder Looks Ahead—Not Money, Nor Machines— 
But Men—Shrinking the Western Hemisphere—Spanning the Continent— 
The New Night Express—Nine-tenths on the Ground—Battling Transports 
Downward—Underwriting the Risk—Jobs in Aviation—Assembly Lines 
and Sales Organizations—The Case for the Big Ship—Aviation’s Import- 
ance to Business. 


351 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Psychology and Profits 
‘By Donald A. Laird 

A hundred vitally important personal problems solved. Im- 

prove yourself by knowing yourself! A book for men who 

are honest with themselves and who are not afraid to face 
the truth. 

Were you born to be successful? Has nature short-changed you? How 
can you tell your own weaknesses? What makes a $10,000 a year man? 
Have you executive calibre? How can you tell? How can you develop 
yourself? Would you like yourself as a boss? Would you want your 
boy to be like yourself? When are you old? These and many other 
questions answered. 


272 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 
A thousand thoughts on life and business! Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 


An ideal present, bound in flexible leather. Stamped in gold. 
165 Pages Regular Price $2.00 





Creative Thinkers 


By Herbert N. Casson 
How to Put the Creative Spirit to Work 

Herbert Casson’s books are standard all over the world and 

have been translated into every language! This book has 

proven the turning point in many men’s lives because it has 
made them DISCOVER THEMSELVES! 

The 10 Chapters: A Formula of Progress—The Survival of the Efficient 
Few—The People Who Do Things—The Mass Opposition to Progress— 
The New Individualism—The Development of a Higher Human Species— 
The Reactionary Influence of Trades Unions and Employers’ Federations— 
The Failure of Politicalism and the Reconstruction of Governments—The 
png =e Collapse of Socialism—How to Apply the Principle of Evolution 
to usiness. 


199 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


How to Solve Typical Business Problems 


By William R. Bassett 
The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 
of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 
ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 
The 15 Chapters: Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profit 
—Common-sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-Sense 
Way to Pay Wages—Buying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You— 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be?—You Must Choose One of These Policies. 
233 Pages 


Regular Price $2.50 


Make Everybody Rich 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
In Collaboration with Charles W. Wood 
America’s groping in search of a new way toward industrial 
happiness is revealed in this summary that pictures American 
history as it is not revealed in text books. This book sets forth 
the trends of our industrial life and a vision of our future. 
The 11 Chapters: The Great American Paradox—A Fast Movie of American 
History—From the Sherman Law to World War—The American Trans- 
formation—What the War Did to America—This Strange New Prosperity— 
Industrial Co-ordinations Inevitable—The ‘New Competition” and After— 
Who Wants These Anti-Team-Work Laws?—World Relations and World 
Service—What the Individual Business Man Can Do. 


300 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Preventive Management 


By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 

What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To develop their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of your workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
if you will give it half a chance. 

Contents: Preventive Management—Psychiatry in Industry—Human Nature 
and Management—Mental Hygiene in Industry—Mental Pitfalls of Leader- 
ship—Morbid Emotion and Fatigue—Fear and Nervous Energy—The Minor 
Executive and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 
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Millions in Mergers 
By Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 
Why Mergers? What do they mean? What place have they in 
modern business? How do they affect the markets? These 
and many more questions are answered in this important book. 
13 Chapters: Individual Cyrereeites — History and Present Economic 
Trends—Do Mergers Pay?—What Is the Economic Effect of Mergers on 
the Public Interest?—What Type of Merger Shall Be Formed?—Foreign 
Combinations and Cartels—Merger Financial ee We Enter 
a Merger?—How to Merge Companies—Why Do Mergers Fail —How to 
Make Mergers Pay—Patent Pools and Mergers—Mergers and the Law. 
3388 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Organized Business Knowledge 
By Joseph French Johnson 


Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 

In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 

ness men are summarized in clearly defined principles and 

methods for starting, managing and financing a business. 

The 13 Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and a Practice—The Science 
of Business—The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement—Industrial Management—Marketing—Reaching the _Customer— 
Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know 
About Advertising—The Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 
Records Should Tell— How Financial Markets Aid Business — Business 
Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 

225 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Passing of Normalcy 
By Charles W. Wood 

Of extreme value to every executive in charting his merchan- 

dising, manufacturing and advertising policies. 

A few of the Chapters: Service—Old and New—The Woolworth Building, 
Symbol of New Economy—The Home Loses mS and Its Prestige—The 
Law of Universal Service—Organizing the orld’s Economy—Getting 
Down to Business—The New Community and the New Credit—High Wages 
as a Community Program. 


319 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Men Who Are Making the West 


By B. C. Forbes 
Introduction by Robert Dollar 
There’s still glamor in the West. It still is the country “where 
men are men.” There still are big things done out there. 
Here are the stories of 14 outstanding ‘‘Makers” of the West—among them: 
Herbert Fleishhacker—Edward L. Doheny—Kenneth R. Kingsbury—Robert 
a. P. Giannini—Paul Shoup—Wiggington E. Creed—John 
yan 
Romance—daring—enterprise—inspiration. Reads like fiction, 
but it is the truth! 
843 Pages. 15 Full-Page Illustrations 


Profitable Investing 


By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investment Service 

Mr. Moody is honored TODAY because he is logical, authori- 

tative, reliable. Investments, now more than ever, must be 

made on a sound, logical basis. Investment without policy 
is doomed to failure. In this book John Moody gives a num- 
ber of PROFITABLE investment policies. 

Among the 21 Chapters: The Modern Investment Field—Investment Versus 
Speculation—Selection of Investments—Investing in Railroad Bonds—In- 
vesting in Railroad Stocks—Picking Public Utility Stocks—Selecting Indus- 
trial Issues—‘“‘Miscellaneous’”’ Investments—Investment Cycles—Investment 
for “Safety Plus’’—Investments for Business Men—Investment Policies for 
Women—Investment Policies for Masses—Examples of Successful Invest- 
ment Policies. 

267 Pages 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 
By Homer J. Buckley 
Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 


book tells you. Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 


Regular Price $2.00 


Regular Price $2.50 


DETACH THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY—The Supply Is Limited 
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Lists—Follow-ups. Speeding slow business by mail. A 
treasure chest of ideas and plans for selling by mail. 
342 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering Columbia University 

Written for today’s emergencies—Should be on every ex- 
ecutive’s desk. A practical guide for the solution of many 
— problems. 

9 Chapters: Business in General—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- 

turing the Product—The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 

Costs—Economic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 

ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations—The Budget—The Future. 
234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.00 


Thirteen Tips on Luck 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Mr. Casson says in this book: “To do the ordinary thing in 
the ordinary way will not get you anywhere. Take chances. 
The more things a man knows the more kinds of luck he is 
likely to have, Play your own game, live your own life, set 
out to do something worthwhile and keep on doing it. That 
is one of the best ways that I have ever found to be both 
happy and prosperous.” 
The 12 Chapters: Study Averages and Percentages—Find Out—Be Quick— 
Go Where the Luck Is—Attract Favorable Attention—Take Chances— 
Play Your Own Game—Keep on Till You Win—Make Friends—Share 


Your Luck—Keep Straight—Make a Pal of Your Wife. 
152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips on Leadership 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Introduction by B. C. Forbes 


How to become a leader—by fact stories about leaders. 

The Contents: Make Decisions Quickly—Be Independent—Act and Stand 
Firm—Always Have a Fight On—Learn to Make News—Consider Defeats 
as Lessons—Form Alliances with Other Leaders—Walk Towards Danger— 
Create a aati Your Followers—Reward Loyalty—Have a Great 
Worthy Purpo: 

With life stories of 215 leaders in America and Europe. 

229 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Traveling Salesmen 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will profit from the con- 
crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 
Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 
to the salesmen on their staffs: It tells how to develop good- 
will, meet antagonism, schedule one’s time, and how to make 


sales, 

The 12 Chapters: Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
—Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer. t Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build 
Good-will for Your Firm—-Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify 
Your Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart— 
Create Welcome for Yourself. 

152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 
How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 
ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best af 


the lowest prices, and many more pointers. 

Partial List of Contents: Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—Values—Safe 
and Settled Sources of Supply—Purchasing Agent’s Obligations—Cutting of 
Prices—Buyer’s Relation to His Own Organization—Value of Mechanical 
Knowledge — The Peril of Printed Forms — Manufacturer’s Inspection 
Methods — Preventable Occurrences — Testing Laboratories — Government 
Standards—American Petroleum Institute Standardization—Standards Unit 
—Allied Interest of Buyer and Seller—Suppliers Classified—Adherence to 
Prices—Profiteering—Fairmindedness—E fficiency—Difference Between the 
Practically Minded and the Mechanically Minded. 

227 Pages lI’ agular Price $2.50 
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Odd Lots 


Invest your capital as it is 
accumulated each month by 
buying a few shares of good 
stock. 
Odd Lots permit you to pur- 
chase the stocks you want in 
the quantity your. capital 
calls for. 
And remember, Odd Lots give 
you that margin of safety 
gained by diversifying your 
buying. 

The many features of Odd Lot 


Trading are fully explained 
in our booklet F. 598 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& ©. 


New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


























DO YOU HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


The outlook for the stocks listed below is discussed in 
our current Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which will 
be sent to you free of charge. 

If you hold or are interested in any of the following 
securities, our current. Bulletins should prove of great 
value in the present uncertain period. The stocks dis- 
cussed are: 


Chemical 





Standard Brands 
Smelting General Motors 
t) Goodyear 
Aviation nternational Harvester 
nternational Nickel 

Pacific Johns- Manville 
Mathieson Alkali 

Solvents 


Central 
Railroad 


Simply send your name and address and the above 
mentioned Bulletins will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Also an interesting book called ‘““MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.”’ 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Div. 471, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. 










Montgomery Ward 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Union Carbide 


INC. 
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How Do You KNOW 


WHEN to BUY or SELL? 


Upon what do you base your trading 
decisions? Do you, like many others, 
follow the costly trial-and-error method? 
If so, Stock Market Studies can help 
you. They will teach you how to trade 
either short or long. They will impart 
to you a thorough knowledge of KNOWN 
SUCCESSFUL TRADING METHODS. 
Directed by H. M. Gartley, an authority 
on stock market technique and chart 
interpretation. 

For complete details, address Dept. R-4. 


H.M. GARTLEY 








48 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
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Stock Market Outlook 


New Advance Temporarily Too Fast, but 
Major Reaction Seems Practically Ended 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE recovery which was in progress 
at the time our last article was writ- 
ten did not last as long or go as far 
as we had anticipated. We suggested that 
it was only an intermediate move and 
would shortly give way to renewed reces- 
sion, but the ensuing decline developed 
more abruptly than then seemed probable. 
We take comfort, however, in the fact 
that the declines of mid-October followed 
our longer-swing forecast quite satisfac- 
torily. In the past two articles we postul- 
ated logical support levels around which, 
on the accredited averages, the anticipated 
intermediate declines would be checked. 
At the extreme low levels on October 
2lst, the Times average of fifty stocks, as 
charted above, made its low of 72 against 
our forecast of 75. Dow-Jones industrials 
reached 82 against our figure of 80. Stand- 
ard index of 90 stocks touched 68 com- 
pared with our objective of 70, and the 
Tribune compilation of 100 issues got down 
to 92 against our suggested level of 95. 


UCH lows have been followed by rather 
sharp recovery in the general market 
and, while this latest advance appears to be 
going too fast, there now seem to be good 
chances that we have passed the bottom 
of our second major reaction in a new bull 
market, the first bottom having been made 
just prior to the bank holiday in March. 
We are constrained to term the recent 
bottom turn a good one, not only because 
it came at strong and logical support 
points, but also because the character of 
the turn showed considerable technical 
strength. There are still enough unfavor- 
able indications, however, to becloud the 
picture. We should have preferred, for 
instance, to see the market turn upward 
more slowly and more naturally, as it prob- 
ably would have done, in the absence of the 
President’s “gold-buying” injection. Also, 


.ber or early in December. 


the fact that the mid-October decline came 
sooner and more acutely than we had ex- 
pected, leaves the market picture weaker 
than it otherwise would have been. 


S a result, we are not so certain of 

early continued strength as we should 
like to be. In any event, the advance 
which is now in progress appears too rapid 
to hold, and the chances seem good for at 
least one more intermediate reaction of 
minor character. Such a reaction might 
easily be stemmed several points above the 
extreme lows of October 21st, but in view 
of the unfavorable aspects noted above 
we should not be particularly surprised or 
perturbed if it went a couple points into 
new low ground before recovery. 

We should prefer to see any such sec- 
ondary reaction stop above the extreme 
lows of the recent decline, and then give 
way to further slow and irregular gains, 
consuming another couple weeks in form- 
ing a stronger basis for renewal of the 
major advance toward the end of Novem- 
Perhaps the 
most important point to be emphasized, 
however, is our feeling that whatever re- 
actions we get from here should not go 
far, and that the second intermediate de- 
cline thus appears practically ended. On 
such a basis, we favor more buying on 
reactions than selling on recoveries. ” 


| line with our suggestion last issue, we 
have established a new _ speculative 
campaign at around the support objectives 
previously given and we advise continua- 
tion of this campaign. We have no ob- 
jection to moderate speculative profit- 
taking on the current advance, for it seems 
temporarily too fast, but such selling 
should be moderate and should be replaced 
on any fair reaction—NOON. OCTO- 
BER 25th, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Co-operative Plan 
Cuts Sales Costs 


ALIFORNIA and Florida, bitter 

rivals in marketing oranges, have 
decided to work together in marketing 
avocados or alligator pears. Under the 
terms of an agreement between the 
Florida Avocado Growers’ Exchange and 
the Calavo* Growers of California, Flor- 
ida member-growers will sell their out- 
put through the California member- 
growers’ Eastern and Middle-Western 
offices on a flat charge plus commission 
basis. Thus, 75 per cent. of the total 
California-Florida production will be 
sold co-operatively. 

For Florida growers, the new plan 
will save much of the cost of duplicat- 
ing Calavo sales offices. For California 
growers, it will reduce sales overhead 
by increasing the volume of each branch. 
For both groups, the co-operative sys- 
tem will slash selling waste, eliminate 
Florida-California price competition and 
increase returns to growers. Competi- 
tion between the two groups will be 
completely eliminated by allocating to 
each State’s growers definite marketing 
territories. Calavo offices are also cut- 
ting avocado growers’ marketing costs 
by taking on the sale of limes and other 
specialty fruits. 


*CALifernia AVOcado. 


A Little Laugh 


Salesman—“Yes, sir, of all our cars. 
this is the one we feel confident in 
pushing.” 

Prospective Customer—“That’s no 
good to me. I want one to ride in.” 


ee 
e 


A woman inquired of a Negro porter 
the time of the train to Chicago. She 
then went to a white man and asked 
him. 

The porter went to the white man 
afterwards and said, with a smile, “Per- 
haps she will believe it now, she has got 
it in black and white.” 


New Arrival—‘Do you know if the 
charges here are reduced if one stays 
a week?” 

Hotel Porter—“Couldn’t tell you, sir. 
Nobody’s ever stayed a week.” 


The minister met Tom, the village 
ne’er-do-well, and, much to the latter’s 
surprise, shook -him heartily by the 
hand. “I’m so glad you’ve turned over 
a new leaf, Thomas,” said the good man. 

“Me?” returned Tom, looking at him 
dubiously. 

“Yes, I was so pleased to see you at 
the prayer meeting last night.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, light breaking in on 
him; “so that’s where I was, is it?” 











ARE YOU PREPARED FOR 


the Next Market Rise? 


See for yourself how you can better protect your capital and 
accelerate its growth... how you can know when to buy and 
sell... when to stay out of the market ...how you can be 
prepared for the next important rise. 


HE reason that some traders make 

more money than others can be at- 
tributed to but one cause — more depend- 
able information resulting in definite 
knowledge that causes them to act with 
more certainty and less risk. 

If you have such definite information 
available you will know when to act in 
order to be ready for the next market rise. 
With such information you can be pre- 
pared not only to profit by any important 
upward move but you will be in a better 
position to protect your capital. 


The 3 Most Vital Things to Know 
When Investing 


WHEN to buy and sell, and when to 
stay out of the market. The time of 
action is a vital element in determining 
the ultimate amount of the profits you 
make. 


2 WHICH securities to buy. Statistically 
one security may be better than another, 
yet not be the stock which offers the 
protection and profits you seek. Don’t 
buy blindly. Know which stocks to trade 
in. 


3 WHAT prices to buy and sell at. Never 
“reach”? for a stock. Learn at what price 
you should trade. 

Through constant analysis of security 
values and market conditions and the tech- 
nical factors that control market trends 
and security prices, this organization can 
supply you with the above essential 
knowledge. 


Sound Guidance 


Over a long period of years the Wetsel 
method, predicting most of the major mar- 
ket swings and many minor movements, 


has proven itself to be an apt guide for 
investors seeking capital protection and 
growth. 

If you are desirous of making money 
during the next rise and of gaining con- 
tinuous protection thereafter, isn’t it 
reasonable to presume that such guidance 
could give you advantages that otherwise 
might be overlooked? 


Investigate this Method 


Learn more about this method and what it 
has to offer you. Send for our booklet, ‘How 
to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth 
- - . Through Trading.’”’ In addition to explain- 
ing this method and showing how profits can be 
made in the market, it develops a new philosophy 
of investing that may be of much value to you 
whether you follow this method or not. Be 
Prepared for the next market movement. Send 
for the booklet today. 


A. W. Wetsel 
Advisory Service, Inc. 


EPEND 
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Chrysler Bldg. FA Fe} New York, N. Y. 
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Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘(How to Protect Your Capital and 


Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” 
F-25 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 














MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


. Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(GISHOLM & HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York | 
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Are Stocks Still 
a Buy? 

Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
iol Div. 31-1, Babson Park, Mass. eu 




















LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“*THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


October 20th,1933. 


E Board of Directors has eclared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.6214 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of November, 1933 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 26th day of October, 1933. Checks will 
be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 














INVESTORS’ | 
INQUIRIES | 


EADERS of “Forbes”? may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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JONAS J. LINDSMAN, 
also operating under the 
aliases of Paul E. 
Pamette and Murray E. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


Commodities and a New Inflation 
Cycle. With no guarantees for future 
policy from Washington, it is anybody’s 
guess how much or how little inflation 
we are going to have. It is this writer’s 
feeling that, while we may eventually 
avoid actual printing-press inflation, we 
are certainly going to get further in- 
direct inflation through Government 
credit aid. The Summer inflation bogey 
has been laid, temporarily, assisting the 
Government in its Liberty loan conver- 
sion, but the writer rather anticipates 
another wave of popular _ inflation 
imagination in the fairly near future. 

Commodities and the commodity 
stocks ‘would again logically lead such 
an upturn in price. Commodities which 
have held comp:.+atively firm in the re- 
cent “stable money” reaction include 
wool, sugar, leather, silver, tin, lead and 
copper. We should prefer to buy com- 
modity stocks operating in this group. 

Staples which have had relatively 
large reaction from their Summer peaks 
include wheat, corn, oats, rye, cotton, 
silk, rubber and meat products. In such 
cases, we should prefer to buy the com- 
modities themselves, as speculations for 
another cycle of inflation advance. 


Liberty Bonds Called include those 
certificates of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
41%4’s whose numbers bear the final 
digit 9, 0 or 1, and which are known as 
Series A, J or K. These particular bonds 
have been called by lot, for payment on 
April 15th, 1934, and interest will cease 
after that date. 

Meanwhile, the bonds may be held 
for par in cash on that date, may be 
sold in the open market for current 
quotations around 101, or may be ex- 
changed for equal face amount of the 
new 10-12 year Treasury bonds, dated 
October 15th, 1933, and bearing 4% per 
cent. interest the first year and 3% per 
cent. thereafter. Either the second or 
third method is advised for those hold- 
ing the called bonds. 


Liquor and Gasoline. Though prohi- 
bition repeal will undoubtedly be voted 
by the people on November 7th, it will 
not become law until after December 
5th. It may be useful, however, to note 
in advance some of the technical, legal 
results. Numerous nuisance taxes 
will automatically be repealed, or re- 
duced, including those on excess profits, 
dividends, capital stock and gasoline. 
The latter Federal tax will be reduced 
from 1% cents to only 1 cent per gal- 
lon on January lst, following repeal. 


Russian Recognition is steadily pro- 
gressing nearer to accomplishment, but 
its industrial and market importance 


may be overcapitalized. For the long- 
swing it should result in large orders 
for such companies as Case, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Allis-Chalmers, Cater- 
pillar Tractor, Deere, General Electric 
and Westinghouse Electric, but for the 


next year or so, the chief benefits will 
probably be small, and perhaps mainly 
to such companies as the farm machin- 
ery concerns which have large credits 
outstanding with the Soviet. 

Incidentally, we called attention to the 
prospects of these companies on future 
Russian recognition in this section of 
the April 15th issue. 


Third Quarter Earning Statements 
are by no means living up to the en- 
thusiastic hopes which were engendered 
in the Summer stock market advance, 
but there are still a goodly number of 
companies whose first nine months of 
this year show higher profits than the 
corresponding period of last year, and 
there are many others which, while not 
showing a profit as yet, have cut down 
their 1932 deficits considerably. 

The following list shows some of the 
companies which have reported increas- 
ing profits for the first three quarters 
of 1933, compared with the per share 
results of the same three quarters of 
last year. 


Companies with Increasing Profits 


Company. 1933 1932 
Atlantic Refining .......... $1.75 $1.58 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 2.66 2.01 
Chrysler Motors .......... 2.77 Deficit 
Commercial Credit ....... 0.74 0.44 
Cort: Progacts: ....0.0c06ce0 2.68 2.04 
ON Re re 1.96 1.37 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.96 1.43 
Norfolk & Western........ 10.80 6.41 
SS eee 3.13 1.77 


New York Traction Issues have begun 
to simmer, here and there, on sporadic 
rumors of a fare increase, but they have 
by no means reached the boiling point. 
It seems almost foolhardy to “fall” for 
the increased fare rumor after it has 
grown almost threadbare from long and 
bootless usage, yet somehow we feel 
that there is more logic this time than 
in the previous cries of “wolf.” 

Perhaps much hinges on the New 
York City mayoralty election on No- 
vember 7th, but even then, of course, 
the writer is not guaranteeing anything 
specific. He merely feels that there is 
a good chance for some purely specu- 
lative play in such traction issues as 
Interborough and B. M. T. around elec- 
tion time or shortly thereafter. 


Low-Priced Stocks Still Lower. Three 
of the notable disappointments in our 
favorite low-priced selections include 
Curtiss-Wright, Packard and Otis Steel. 
These have never been recommended, of 
course, except ds pure speculations. 
They are certainly nothing more than 
that now, but on such a basis we still 
feel that there is further hope for them 
when general market conditions im- 
prove. 

It may take considerable patience to 
hold on, and we would not advise any 
large commitments in any of them, but 
moderate holdings should repay some 
further speculative patience. 
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The $s in Inventions 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


New Store Lighting. The latest de- 
velopment in electric lighting ought to 
be a real boon to store proprietors. 

It is now possible to get three differ- 
ent levels of illumination from the same 
electric lamp, at the turn of a switch. 

Suppose that during the time of a 
special sale the management wishes to 
attract attention to one department in 
particular. While the sale is on, it can 
be flooded with illumination. 

Suppose, then, that after the sale 
only average illumination is required. 
Just enough light to show that the de- 
partment is open for business, but not 
as much as if the aisles were filled with 
customers. 

There are times, too, when less than 
average illumination will be a saving. 

Heretofore such flexibility has been pos- 
sible only through the use of three 
separate circuits. Now the combination 
lamp, called a “three light” lamp, handles 
all three situations. 

In each lamp are two separate fila- 
ments. One of these may consume 150 
watts, the other 200; or one may use 
200 and the other 300. Filament a or 
filament b may be turned on separately, 
or the two may be used simultaneously 
for brilliant illumination. 


And New Partitions. Within the past 
week I have seen, in three different 
cities, three widely different examples 
of new ways to erect office partitions. 

In Chicago, at the Portland Cement 
Association, may be seen private-office 
walls built of a new kind of cinder block. 
One of the advantages is that this type 
of construction saves the cost of plaster- 
ing. In a district, for instance, where 
plastering costs 75 cents per square yard, 
painting might cost only 15 cents. And 
to make a thoroughly practical, interest- 
ing looking, sound-absorbing partition, 
it is necessary only to set the blocks in 
place and paint their surface. 

In Cleveland, the latest in steel parti- 
tions caught my eye at the handsome new 
Addressograph-Multigraph plant. Except 
for their newness, they looked like the type 
of movable steel partition which became 
familiar several years ago. But behind the 
steel surface is insulating material that 
balks both sound and heat. 

Most novel of all are the many kinds 
of wall surface in the new Johns-Man- 
ville Company offices in New York City. 
Basically, all these walls are the same 
but in appearance are quite dlifferent. 

The carpenter (or whomever you hire 
to do the job) first fastens to the floor 
a metal channel to run the full length 
of the proposed partition wall. Directly 
above, another channel is fastened to 
the ceiling. From this point forward, 
not another nail or screw is driven, and 
not a drop of water has to be used. Yet 
the end result is a partition which may 
simulate the appearance of white or 
colored plaster, of marble, of brilliant 


black tile, of patterned fabric, of wall 
paper, or of wood panelling. 


The carpenter’s next step is to insert 
into the channels light metal joists which 
are held in place by friction. On to 
these joists the wall slabs (four feet by 
eight feet, or smaller if a different ar- 
chitectural effect is desired) are literally 
buttoned. At the foot, the baseboard 
is also buttoned, and at the top, another 
horizontal panel. In some cases, metal 
beadings are driven between the wall 
panels as part of the architectural 
design. 


If it should be necessary, at any time, 
to get at the lighting cables concealed 
within the wall, the baseboard can be 
unbuttoned in a jiffy. To gain free ac- 
cess to air conditioning pipes running 
the full height of the wall is practically 
as simple—a matter almost of seconds 
rather than of minutes. 


Ceilings, especially built for sound re- 
duction, are equally flexible. While I was 
in the offices, a workman had heen ex- 
tending an air conditioning pipe, in pre- 
paration for breaking a large office into 
two smaller ones. A section of ceiling 
about 10 by 15 feet had been removed, 
and I was told that the entire removal 
had taken only 45 minutes. As soon as 
the air conditioning work was finished, 
the ceiling would be put back in place. 


With this system the shifting of office 
partitions is almost absurdly easy and 
inexpensive. An amount of money 
equal to the total cost of partitions may 
be saved the first time it is necessary 
to shift partitions in an office. Even 
brief changes are entirely practical. If 
for instance it was desirable temporarily 
to enlarge an office in order to accom- 
modate a meeting of salesmen, the en- 
tire cost of completely removing a par- 
tition (except for the channel irons top 
and bottom) and of again setting it up 
would be less than one full day’s wages. 
No materials would have to be scrapped, 
no dust would be raised, and no new 
purchases necessary. 


Some of the finishes are particularly 
interesting. Basically, each wall slab is 
asbestos and cement. The slab itself 
may be exposed, naturally or specially 
colored. Or almost any kind of cloth, 
paper or wood may be used as a finish. 
So far as I can judge, it is impossible 
to distinguish the wood veneer finishes 
from actual solid wood panels. But 
actually they are less expensive than 
wood panelling in cities where fireproof- 
ing is required, and the wood does not 
have to be subject to any fireproofing 
process which may alter its natural color. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 











What Can Be Done 
To Help? 


An employee dies, leaving his 
family little or nothing for im- 
mediate and future needs. 


The man for whom and the men 
with whom he worked feel called 
upon to help. 


Group insurance prepares for such 
emergencies before they occur. 
It is the sensible way of joining 
hands to provide adequate assist- 
ance. 


WE INVITE INQUIRIES 
FROM EMPLOYERS 


THE ’ 
PRUDENTIAL 


/ GIBRALTAR 
a 


FOUNDED BY 
JOHN F. ORVYOEN 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 




















Are You 
LUCKY ? 


$1.00 and the coupon 
will bring you 


Herbert Casson’s 
$2.00 book. 


13 Tips on Luck 


What Is Luck ?>—Averages 
and Percentages — Play 
Your Own Game — Go 
Where the Luck Is—Take v 
Chances—etc.—188 pages. 





Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Here’s my dollar. Send me 


Casson’s 13 Tips on Luck. 
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N 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 Div. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 9 
Par Shares Value 1932 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price % i 
No 841 $40 $2.73 $131,6m Am Reiictton.......02 0.02 $3.75a 223- 31: 26-32 112 - 47% 96 3.9 . 
10 1,440 11 ee Alaska Juneau............. 0.75a 20- 4; ’29-’32 33 - 11% 20 3.7 N 
No 4,153 21 0.837 0.617,6 m Alleghany Corp........... as 57- 1; ’29-’32 8%4- 0% 3 a N 
No 2,402 88 S06  — -sseews Allied Chemical........... 6 355- 42; ’24-’32 145%4- 70% ~=— 130 46 N 
No 1,292 30 2.297 1:28%,6m Allis Chaimets.........00. - 76- 4; 29-32 263%%- 6 13 sb 
25 2,474 57 — i guns American Can...........0. 4 158- 29; ’27-’32 98%4- 49% 87 4.5 N 
No 600 110 7.807 7.077° Amer. Car & Foundry..... - 116- 3; ’25-’32 393%4- 6% 20 N 
No 1,656 43 9.35+ 9.7474 Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’32 19%- 3% Zz 1 
No 1,061 5 | ere American International..... Pe 150-33 722-32 15%- 4% 8 N 
No 768 70 9.22+ 3.387, 6m Amer. Locomotive......... a 145- 3; ’23-32 39%- 5% 23 
No 10,155 12 O65r —§. smases American Radiator ........ 5 55- 3; 29-32 19 - 4% 12 ee 2 
25 i eg | 34 1.297 0.437, 6 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ sis 144- 3; ’29-’32 31%- 5% 15 bias N 
No 1,830 41 4.967 0.147, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’32 531%4- 10% 33 erbss d 
100 450 173 ‘| Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 13; ’22-’32 74 -21% 53 3.8 
100 18662 134 7.82 542 0m Amec. Tel. Me Vel. s.sicicec0ss 9 310- 70; °22-’32 13434- 86% 115 7.7 ; 
25 | 39 B46 # ~.. sssnes American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’24-’32* 9434- 5034 81 6.2 N 
No 400 12 25.40t 3.00, 6m Amer. Woolen............ i 166- 2;°20°32 17 - 34 il... N 
50 8677 55 TT! er Anaconda Copper........+. ? 175- 3; '24"32*  227%- 5 11 N 
25 ~~ 2,000 25 Saat" —t—=éMwswswiisn Armour of Ill. “A”........ ne Zf= 1 25-32 73%4- 1% 3 i N 
Ee 589 23 1.227 5.477» Assoc. Dry Goods......... és 76- 3; °25-'32 20 - 3% 11 a 1 
100 2,427 267 0.55 2.09, 8 m Atchison, Topeka & S. F... .. 298- 18; ’24-’32 80%- 345% 46 - N 
100 825 215 8.137 1.007, 8 m_ Atlantic Coast Line........ i 210- 9; ’28-’32 59 - 16% 30 ig d 
25 2,667 51 1.45 1.75,9 m_ Atlantic Refining.......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’32 31%- 12% 26 3.9 + 
No 219 71 4.467? 6.707, 9 m Auburn Automobile........ 2 514- 28; ’28-’32 8414- 31% 38 5.3 . 
No 843 39 6.557 6.7378 Baldwin Locomotive ....... - 67- 2; '29-'32 17%- 3% 10 N 
100 = 2563 = 131 3.397 0.667, 8 m Baltimore & Ohio.......... dee 145- 4; ’23-’32 37%- 8% 21 bias d 
20 439 43 3.78 2.79,9m _ Beechnut Packing ......... 3 101- 29; ’23-’32 70%- 45 58 5.1 N 
5 2,098 10 0.767 0.26,6 m Bendix Aviation........... ee, 104- 5; ’29-'32 21%- 6% 12 cats | 
No 3,200 128 8.117 3.867, 6m Bethlehem Steel ........... ie 141- 7; ’23-’32 491%4- 10% 26 _ UI 
25 4,395 32 | ee rere Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 20; ’29-’32 373%- 18 22 5.9 : 
No 770 68 7.448 7.498 Brook-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; ’23-32 411%4- 213% 29 — : 
No 740 89 6.79 6.488 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; ’24-’32 88%4- 63% 63 78 
No 4,867 6 0.13 0.09,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97- 6; 29-32 20%- 6% 12 3.3 » 
No 965 35 5.02+¢ 4.687¢ California Packing ........ a 85- 4; ’26-’32 3444- 7% 19 size 
No 512 16 0.84 0.53,9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; ’26-’32 414%- 7% 26 3.9 ! 
100 191 176 heart ti(iét sw HS ere se 515- 14; ’22-’32 10; 4- 30% 58 on : 
No 1,123 36 AG hae Certo G6. Pasco ....i0s06% ss 120- 4; ’20-’32 443%4- 5% 26 as t 
No 1,800 20 3.41 1.71,6m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 112- 5; °27-"32 52%4- 14% 25 8.0 " 
25 7,655 50 3.06 2.66,9 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-’32* 4914- 245% 39 6.7 s 
5 4,369 18 2.587 271, 9 ma Chevater (COED. ci occas ssa 1 141- 5; ’25-32 52%- 7% 38 2.6 
No 1,000 15 8.68 eS rrr Tre 6 191- 41; ’29-’32 105 - 73% 90 6.7 
No 341 56 12.967 4.807, 6m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ~~ 96- 3; ’27-’32 17%- 3% 5 se ) 
No 11,610 18 0.96 0.708 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 141- 4; ’26-’32* 28%- 9 14 3.6 
No 1,000 17 1.567 0.74,9 m Commercial Credit......... " 71- 4; ’25-’32 19 - 4 14 ie } 
No 2,530 4 0.51 0.25, 612 Commercial Solvents...... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-’32 57%4- 9 ae 1.9 
No 33,673 5 0.13 0.013 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 2; °29-'32 6%- 1% z _- 1 
No 11,477 = 55 4.08 3.698 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 182- 31; ’28-’32 64%- 39% 41 8.3 1 
No 14,218 18 — — sata Consolidated Oil........... - 46- 4; ’22-’32*  153%4- 5 10 —? 
20 1,733 42 2.78 3.59 Continental Can ........... 2.50 134- 17; ’20-’32 69 - 35% 
5 4,743 15 0.307 1.057, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... io 63- 43 "21-32 19%- 4% 16 ieee 
25: 2530 34 2.77 2.68,9 m Corn. Prod. Refining....... 3u 126- 25; ’26-’32 905%- 453% 80 3.8 
100 450 149 11.927 4.22+,6m Crucible Steel............ os 122- 6; ’21-'32 37%- 9 17 wi 
10 1,000 23 OR: re Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’32 11%4- 1% * 3 
1 6,435 2 0.457 0.117, 6m Curtiss-Wright ........... es 30- 1; °29-32 4%- 1% 3 
100 516 263 10.617 6.177, 7m Delaware & Hudson....... as 230- 32; ’20-’32 9334- 37% 47 ao 
50 1,689 91 151+ 1.437, 8 m_ Del., Lack. & Western..... f 173- 8; ’22-32 46 -17% 21 te 
No 700 25 1.54 0.76,6m Diamond Match........... 1 25- 10; ’20-’32 2914- 17% 25 4.0 
No 953 11 | lll re IO YS eee 1.50a 14- 6: ’27-32 3914- 12 ae 44 
20 10,872 34 1.82 1.96,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 231- 22: *20-3z2 8534- 32% 70 2.9 
No 2,256 56 252 1.85,6m Eastman Kodak............ 3 265- 35; ’22-’32 8934- 46 70 43 
5 930 11 1:21 0.19,6m_ Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 7a 174- 8; ’28-’32 27%4- 10 15 eis 
No 3,316 29 1.217 1.4978 Electric Power & Light....  .. 104- 3; °25-'32 15%- 3% 6 
100 1,511. 120 3.777 ir Gan Pe Mee Mee diccnes s Sean ska - 94- 2; '23-'32 253%4- 3% 13 
No 413 110 1.607 1.8872 General Asphalt........... 2 97- 4; ’20-’32 27 - 4% 15 3 
No 28,846 11 0.41 0.24,9 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 9; ’29-’32* 30%- 10% 7 23 
No 5,360 10 1.97 221.6 General Fonds........ 0.0.40. 1.80 137- 20; *26-’32* 39%- 21 34 49 
No 662 45 3.93! 4.13¢ Genetal Wale «6. ica cas 3 89- 28; ’28-’32 71 - 35% 60 5.0 
10 43,500 14 0.21+ 1.01,6 m General Motors........... 1 92- 8: °29-’32 3534- 10 25 4.0 
No 321 19 1255 0.50, 6 m+ General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; °25-32 4914- 13% 34 2.9 
No 2,000 2 1.98 0.73, 6m Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; °27-'32 20%4- 934 10 10.0 
No 1,760 14 | ee I TRIBE 5.5 5: oe wih cine s Sin. 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’32 273%%- 12 17 Bi | 
No 1,156 21 6.73% O14", 6m Goaoarceh, BF. ..c0c0s0 ie 109- 2; ’20-32 21y%- 3 10 - 
No 1,455 22 4.24+ 2.28+,6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; °'27-32 471%4- 9% 27 
1 2.283 2 1.28+ 0.03, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors..... Pie 6l- 1; °25-32 5K%- 1 3 
100 2490 158 5.397 2.52+,8 m Great Northern Pfd....... os 155- 6; ’27-’32 3334- 45% 17 
No 198 99 3.947 0.267,9 m Gulf States Steel.......... oe 26- 3; °25-’32 38 - 63% 20 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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1933 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 
Par Shares Value 1932 m=months 
No 729 $2 $4.72 $1.84, 6 m 
100 400 112 1.63 0.687, 9 m 
No 1,597 Zi 3.407 0.837, 6 m 
100 350 112 Nilé Nilé 
No 703 40 9.11 4.13, 6 m 
No 4,246 58 . a 
No 14,584 9 0.147 0.06, 6 m 
No 6,400 37 0.617 0.10+, 6 m 
No 1,125 14 0.09% 0.67, 9 m 
No 10,437 26 o_o 
10 5,487 15 ft nr rrcr 
No 1,813 25 i a ee 
25 23i/ 38 C3 3=—s (is awe 
No 1,464 46 4.803 1.12, 9 a 
25 526 42 2.04 1.96, 9 m 
10 1,890 23 206 wares 
No 300 55 5.01 2.39, 6 m 
No 676 63 2.197 0.667, 6 m 
No 1,497 42 3.63> 2.20 
No 1,858 38 1.12 1.467, 6 m 
100 828 75 16.72+ 13.137; 8 m 
No 4,465 25 1.627 0.947, 6 m 
No 2,700 16 0.39P 0.277, 9 m 
10 6,289 17 2.44 1.49,9 m 
No 1,428 20 2.097 0.377, 6 m 
No 6,263 13 1.88 0.76, 6 m 
No 623 10 0.52 0.80, 6 m 
No 5,448 19 1.26 1.063 
Zo 2,157 48 0.77 0.84, 6 m 
100 4,993 150 3.667, 0.917, 8 m 
100 1,571 117 3.057 3.597, 6 m 
No 7,531 30 2.01 1.478 
Zo 6,272 28 2.10 0.87, 6 m 
No _ 15,000 2 0.457 0.077, 6 m 
30 13,168 89 1.03 0.75, 8 m 
100 450 119 9.387 4.777, 9 m 
No 5,503 31 SG. > Raine 
No 3,820 a3 1.007 0.687, 6 m 
No 13,131 Nil 0.497 0.314, 6 m 
1 1,291 Nil 3.3274 2.9774 
10 9,000 16 i Sl ee 
No 4,780 34 0.53+ 0.34, 6 m 
25 31,020 27 OC 3. santas 
No 746 39 SS, See oer 
25 3,241 25 2.08 1.498 
100 3,772 189 1.537 2.207, 8 m 
100 1,298 169 10.957 2.497, 8 m 
No 12,645 4 1.16 0.51. 6 m 
No 2,162 64 3.0574 1.1478 
No 13,103 44 1.07 0.09, 6 m 
25 25,741 45 ers. 
10 L750 18 Sh, Se ero 
10 1,247 14 1.967 0.687, 6 m 
No 2,463 26 3.657 1.597, 6 m 
25 9 486 39 O22 sw S sie ea 
No 2,540 13 2.339 1.98, 9 m 
No 2,412 17 0.207 0.27, 6 m 
No 23,368 6 Caer 
No 666 29 1.437 0:31, 6 m 
No 9.001 23 0.98 0.99, 9 m 
25 4,386 37 0.73 0.28, 9 m 
100 2.225 201 7.49 3.17,.8 m 
No 14,520 31 0.44 0.20, 9 m 
No 2,906 53 1.95 3.13. 9 m 
No 23,252 12 1.36 1.278 
No 374 77 0.47 0.89, 6 m 
No 397 13 8.457 1.607, 6 m 
20 600 38 3.324 0.94+, 6 m 
No 900 50 1.667 0.847, 9 m 
No 1,464 9 10.887 4.117, 6m 
100 8,703 1&8 11.087 4.36+, 6 m 
100 1,045 185 9.81+ 2.58, 6 m 
No 3,172 18 0.46 009+, 6m 
50 2 586 74 3.444 2.827, 9 m 
10 9.750 17 sr ra 
+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 





(a) Partly extra. 
(qy Before charges for depletion. 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... re 
Fiwison Motor ....00606... 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines.... 6 
Bat PORE osc a 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... ae 
AG: SN MEE MNCs sees 5 wid ais aie 
Kelvinator Corp. :o.0.s.i02. ‘ 
Kennecott Copper.......... isa 
CO SE 0.80 
Kroger Grocery ........5. 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
Poo a! eee 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorilard ‘Tobacco... ......5... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
SS ie bo: ee 1 
ee Sarre 2 
Mid-Continent Pet........ i 
Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Wash: BiGbare. .odsaiwcs cas 1 
National Biscuit..........5- 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Progucts........ 1.20 
National Distillers Produs.. .. 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
Nattonal Steet... ..<.ca0. ss 1 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford is 
North ASBPPICAI. 5 s.0,0.0.60 02% 8r 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard Motors.......... - 
Pennsylvania KR. R.......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette........... ih 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... = 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 


Sears Roebuck 
Socony-Vacuum 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Facilic....... 0... : 
Southern Railway......... 

Standard Brands 
Standard Gas & Electric... ; 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 
Sterling Products.......... ; 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 1 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 0.60 
Transamerica ‘ 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pacific 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation....... 

United Fruit 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
UO eS. a 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
WJ, 4 Realty & Improve... 

S 


in 
fm) 


. Gi ee 


Sg 2 
1.20 
0.50 
le & ~ “eee 7 

U. 


Western. Union............ 05. = 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric me 

Woolworth, F. W.........: 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Price % 
144- 26; ’27-’32 72 - 35% 45 6.7 
74- 8; °24-32 19 - 6% 11 nak 
100- 3; ’27-32 16%- 3 10 at 
62- 2; ’22-32 11%- 4% 9 ae 
255- 52; °’24-’32 153%4- 7534 130 4.6 
142- 10; ’28-’32 46 - 13% 30 2.0 
73- 4; ’28-’32 22%- 6% 18 ci 
149- 3; ’29-'32 21%- 5% 11 ae 
Ol. 3+ *26-32 15%- 3% 11 ae 
105- 5; ’29-’32 26 - 7% 17 i 
92. 7: ‘26-32 16%- 5% 12 6.7 
145- 10; ’24-32*  355%- 14% 20 5.0 | 
128- 34; ’24-’32 993%- 4914 92 5.4 
96- 13; ’23-’32 36%4- 8% 26 3.9 
178- 16; ’24-’32* 4214- 19% 36 5.6 
a7-— 9: °24232 25%- 10% 20 6.0 | 
104- 28; '28-'32 9534- 44% 71 5.6 
115- 10; ’28-’32 463%- 1314 25 4.0 
382- 17; ’25-’32* 6534- 24% 50 4.0 
62- 4; ’20-’32 16 - 3% 10 es 
101- 2; ’22-’32 10%- 1% 3 we 
157- 4; °28-32 28%- 8% 17 ee 
119- 8; ’26-’32 27 - 11% 17 5.9 
237- 20; °28-’32* 605%4- 31% 47 5.8 
149- 6; ’26-’32 23%- 5% 14 Soc 
134- 14; ’24-’32 2534- 10% 15 8.0 
59- 13; ’28-’32 124%- 16% 90 hate | 
i2- 7: ‘26-32 20%4- 6% 10 10.0 
7/= 13 *29-32 55%- 15 35 2.9 } 
257- 9; °26-'32 58%- 14 29 cor 
133- 6; ’24-’32 34%- 11% 15 a 
187- 14; ’26-’32 36%4- 15% 18 8.0 
99- 17; ’27-’32 31%- 19 20 75 
33- 2; ’29-’32 6%- 1% 3 ee 
110- 7+ ’22-32 oe 1334 25 2.0 
260- 2; ’26-’32 3% 15 ae | 
138- 28; ’27-’32 s36. 33% 35 8.1 
99. 3; ’27-'32 58%- 18 40 is i 
115-. 3: *29-32 12%4- 3 6 
§8- 1: ’27-32 114%- 2% 6 te 
66- 27: °29-'32 5414- 26% 47 6.4 
198- 10; ’27-32 47 - 12% 34 Rac 
48- 5; ’24-’32* 15%- 6 11 ee 
49- 4; '27-’32 485%- 15% 35 6.8 
92- 16; ’27-’32 28 - 17% 18 1D | 
158- 7; ’22-32 3834- 11% 18 ae 
165- 3; °22-'32 36 - 4% 19 Bee 
89- 8; ’26-’32 3754- 13% 22 4.6 
244- 8; ’25-’32 2214- 5% 10 a8 : 
82. 15- *26-'32 447%%- 19% 39 2.5 . 
85- 20; ’22-’32 437%- 22% 39 25 
1 isted 1933 63 - 49% 51 Jog } 
77- 2; ’29-'32 11%4- 2% 7 : 
98- 3; ’24-’32 83%- 1% 5 : 
75- 9: °26-32 30%- 1034 24 42 
85- 12; ’26-32 41-15% 34 29 I 
139- 8B: °29 32 351A- 1334 25 2.4 
67-. 2: "29-32 93%- 2% 5 i 
182- 7: *28-32 3914- 9% 25 2.0 
140- 16; ’29-’22 517%4- 1934 38 2.8 
590- 8; °24-’32 23%- 8% 20 5.0 
298- 28; °24-’32 132 - 61% 109 6.0 
162- 7: *29-"3z 4674- 16% 28 om 
76- 4; ’29-’32 1444- 4% 6 ey 
159- 10; °’26-’32 68 - 23% 58 3.5 
60- 9; °29- 39 25 - 14 16 7.5 
244- 13; ’28-'32 94 - 13% 61 as 
Si. 12 "27-82 174- 2% 8 oa 
56- 7; 28-32 22%- 6% 14 3.6 
1m: 2: °25-32 1414- 2% 7 ee 
97- 1; ’22-'32 25 - 2h 12 
262- 21: *26-'32 6714- 23% 37 
272- 12; *28-32 771A- 17% 45 eas 
68 9: °27-’32 3554- 113%4 25 4.0 
293- 16: ’28-'32 5834- 1934 31 52h 
104- 22; °29-’32 50%- 25% 36 6.2 


(c) Year ended February 28. (¢ 


(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year_ended August 31. 


(r) Paid in stock. 


(s) 


(k) Year ended Septe 
Partly estimated. (u 
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1) Year ended March 31. 
mber 30. (n) Year ended 
) Plus dividend in stock. 
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Which shall it te? 


Thanks-getting dinner at home, 


or Thanks-giving dinner 


BY THE SEA? 


At HoME there will be a turkey to 
stuff and roast, vegetables to pre- 
pare, pies to make, the table to 
set, dishes to wash afterward— 
the maid to mollify. 

At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall it 
will be just fun—your own table. 
Your own individual turkey with 
a variety of good things to go 
with it to suit every taste. When 
you're full to bursting, how you 
will welcome a brisk hike on the 


Boardwalk. 


Come down Wednesday after- 
noon and make a delightful week- 
end of it. (Rates are modest.) 
There’s lots to do. Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall makes a perfect 
holiday-home for young and old. 
American and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 








WE HAVE A 
SERVICE 


1. That bases its conciusions on sound 
economics and a proven solution. 


2. That tells the trend of speculativ: 
stock prices. 


3. That estimates the extent of the nexi 
movement in that predetermined 
trend. 


4. That indicates in what greups steck: 
will have the widest favorable fluct 
uation. 


5. That advises the proper time tc 
BUY — SELL or AVOID certain 
groups of stocks. 


6. That condenses this valuable infor 


mation into a concise, understand: 
able letter called 


Ti rimaNiS URVEY 


7. That offers you a free 244 page boo: 
“How To Forecast A BULL Mar 
KET’ and samples of the WEEKLY 
LETTER, all on request addressed to 
Desk 84D. 


7finumaliBunvey 
24 FEN 


way 
BOSTON, MASS, 
















Six Sound 


FORBES for 


Stocks for 


Business Recovery 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Statistics on the Suggested Portfolio 


Com. Stock Earned 
Outstanding 1930 1932 1930 ‘Price 


Company 
American Locomotive...... 768.000 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe.. 2,427,000 


Bethlehem Steel............ 3,200,000 
Chrysler Motors... ..+<0:0. 4,369,000 
_ Sears, Roebuck............. 4,780,000 


Westinghouse Electric...... 2,586,000 


Earned High Recent 


$1.40 Def. 105 21 
12.86 $0.55 242 48 
5.26 Def. 110 28 
0.05 Def. 43 38 
3.00 Def. 100 36 
4.46 Def. 201 32 





which must be expected in any 

major cycle when the market has 
overdone itself, there exist very definite 
suggestions that we have passed from a de- 
clining major trend into an advancing 
major trend, and that in future years the 
long-swing investor will be able to read 
back on the stock market records and note 
that prices in the Autumn of 1933 were 
still comparatively low. 

With the Administration at Washington 
committed to a policy of bringing back 
prosperity by “fair means or foul,” it is 
the writer’s opinion that such intermediate 
reactions as have recently occurred still 
offer attractive opportunities for gradual 
accumulation of a diversified stock port- 
folio. 

In the accompanying list of suggestions 
we have selected six stocks which might 
be placed in the intermediate classification. 
All of the companies are well established, 
and most of them have sufficiently good 
earning records to place them above the 
lower bracket of pure speculation. On the 
other hand, most of them have been sub- 
stantially hit by the late depression and 
earnings are still low enough to keep them 
out of the essentially high grade invest- 
ment class and give them possibilities for 
further market advance on the returning 
tide of prosperity. 

Perhaps one of the chief factors which 
gives this list a speculative flavor is the fact 
that none of the stocks is paying a regular 
dividend. As a matter of fact, none of 
them is paying any dividend at all at the 
present time except Chrysler Motors, and 
that dividend is not on a permanent basis 
as yet. Nevertheless, we consider these 
six stocks as offering definite attractions 
for the individual who is able to take a 
certain amount of speculative risk but who 
wishes to buy into strong and progressive 
companies for future profit. 


[sia the intermediate reactions 


MERICAN Locomotive Company 
+% shares with Baldwin the greater por- 
tion of the locomotive equipment field in 
this country, and it has also branched out 
in recent years into diversified lines of 
additional machinery. With its chief ca- 
pacity still designed for locomotive manu- 
facture, however, and with almost a com- 
plete absence of such buying in the past 


couple of years, the company’s earning 
record has grown steadily worse. Com- 
pared with an income of nearly $7,000,000, 
or over $5 per share, in 1929, income 
dropped to a deficit of nearly $5,000,000 in 
1932. 

Capitalization is extremely simple, there 
being no funded debt at all and only about 
400,000 shares of preferred stock ahead of 
the 800,000 shares of no-par common. The 
company has one of the smaller capital 
issues for such an important industry. 
Profit and loss surplus has been cut in 
half over the last six years, but is still 
over $14,000,000 and gives the common 
stock a book value of around $70 per 
share. 

Railway equipment and locomotive buy- 
ing has begun to pick up moderately in the 
present year. The company will probably 
still show a loss for 1933, but it should be 
a small one, and meanwhile the common 
stock appears to have interesting possibili- 
ties. 

Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company is one of the largest and strong- 
est transportation companies in the world. 
It operates over 13,000 miles of system, 
next to the largest mileage in this country. 
Traffic is well diversified, with around 30 
per cent. of freight tonnage in agricul- 
tural commodities. 

There is a fairly large funded debt of 
more than $300,000,000, followed by 1,240,- 
000 shares of 5% non-cumulative $100 par 
preferred stock, and 2,427,000 shares of 
$100 par common stock. Dividends on the 
latter issue have averaged $6 to $10 per 
share in recent years, but nothing has been 
paid since June, 1932. 

Earning record has been steady and 
quite satisfactory with the exception ot 
the depression year of 1932, when profits 
dropped to only about $7,500,000, or 55 
cents per share on the common stock 
Financial position is very good, with a 
profit and loss surplus of $315,000,000, and 
a book value for the common stock of $266 
per share. 


oe Steel Corporation is the 
second largest steel company in the 
United States, though its capacity of a lit- 
tle less than ten million tons of steel per 
annum is only about one-third that of its 
superior, United States Steel Corporation. 
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Bethlehem has a, possible market advantage, 
however, in a smaller issue of common 
stock, which follows about 935,000 shares 
of 7% cumulative preferred stock and a 
funded debt of around $125,000,000. 

Earnings have dropped rapidly from 
around $42,000,000 in 1929 to a deficit of 
nearly $20,000,000 in 1932, and dividends 
on both the common and preferred have 
been passed. Financial position is still 
excellent, however, and book value for the 
common stock is over $125 per share. 

Chrysler Corporation is not the largest 
motor company, but it is not so far from 
the top, and in point of rapid progress in 
recent years it excels all others. Since its 
organization in 1925, Chrysler has advanced 
in volume of production from twenty- 
seventh place to third place among Ameri- 
can motor manufacturers, and this prog- 
ress seems by no means ended. The com- 
pany has a compact line of automobile 
makes, with the advantage that most of 
them are in the lower-priced brackets. 

Chrysler has a total funded debt of a 
little over $40,000,000. There is no pre- 
ferred stock and only about 4,400,000 shares 
of $5 par common are outstanding. The 
company’s record earnings were a little 
over $30,000,000 in 1928, and they have 
since declined to a deficit of more than 
$11,000,000 last year. Profits have come 
back rapidly, however, and 1933 could 
easily show from $3 to $4 per share on 
the common stock, with profits of double 
that amount next year if business con- 
tinues to improve. Financial position is 
good, and the stock is one of our out- 
standing semi-speculative favorites for the 
longer term. 


EARS, ROEBUCK AND COMPANY 

is the leading mail order house in this 
country, and has also extended its field 
into the chain store division. Products are 
extremely diversified and cover all sorts 
of farm and home necessities. 

Capitalization is simple, with no funded 
debt or preferred stock, though there are 
nearly 5,000,000 shares of no par common. 
Dividends were previously paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per share per annum, but payments 
were suspended in May, 1932. Earning 
record is generally stable. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company ranks with General Electric 
in the forefront of the electrical equipment 
field. It has shared in the progress of 
modern invention and electricity in the 
past and should continue to do so. The 
stock has a technical advantage over Gen- 
eral Electric in the much smaller size of 
its issue. The company has no funded debt 
and there are only 80,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the moderate issue 
of $50 par common. Dividends on the lat- 
ter stock have ranged from $4 to $5 in 
former years, but were passed in the 
Summer of 1932. 

Earning record has been less regular 
than many other large companies, and 
profits dropped from $27,000,000 in 1929 
to a deficit of $3,000,000 in 1931, and a 
loss of around $8,600,000 in 1932. The 
present year will probably show another 
substantial deficit, but the company’s finan- 
cial position is still satisfactory and profits 
could recover sharply on general business 
improvement, to say nothing of the specu- 
lative possibilities in new electrical inven- 
tions like radio and television. 
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Two Rector Street 





Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 






































The public utility system of se @ 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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CONTINENTAL GAN COMPANY , Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend 


of sixty-two and one-half cents 
C=. (624%2¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been 


declared payable November 15, 
1933, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business October 25, 1933. 
Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 








PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
Dividend No. 25 


A quarterly dividend (No. 25) of Seventy-five 
cents per share will be paid on November 15, 
1933, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 24, 1933. 

J. F. LANE, Secretary 
Chicago, Illincis 
October 11, 1933 








Law! 


STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 





sors and given by members of the bar. Degree * 


of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 11364-L,Chicago 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH / 1933, 
of im ——- Semi-Monthly at New 

York, or October 1, 1933. 

State of fo “York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary ublic, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Forbes, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth " Avenue, New 

York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—Chapin Hoskins, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager—Allan E. Aird, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes ae, Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. 
~,% Forbes, 120 Fifth ar New York, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., whose stockholders 
owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing we Inc., 120 Fifth 

Ave., New York, N. a C. Stone, 90 Broad 

Street, New York, N. Y.; "3 H. Johnston, 165 

Broadway, New York, N. Y.; R. Dollar, San 

Francisco, Calif.; J. Speyer, 24 Pine Street, 

New York, N. Y.; G. Grace, 25 Broadway, 

New York, N. Yo J. A. Farrell, 71 Broad- 

way, New "York, Y.; Estate of Mrs. H. C. 

Frick, P.O. Box Ms, Pittsburgh, Fa.; C. M. 

Schwab, 25 Broadway, New York, N. bg ap, oe: 

Sabin, 140 Broadway, New York, N. T. A. 

Dooling, 2 Wall Street, New York. ‘Wy. pe 

i. leishacker, San Francisco, Calif.: G. 

Gordon Brownell, 60 Wall Street, New York, 

ee ws. 3 Teagle, 26 Broadway, New 

be N. . Cochran Corp., Los Angeles, 
alif 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books ot the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 

aphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
fail knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

LLAN E. AIRD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and — before me this 26th 
day of eee 193. 

RANK D. SCOTT, eer Public. 
My PROPS... expires March 30, 1934 








News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


Used Car Values 
Standardized. Beginning 
November 3, the public 
might as well stop “shop- 
ping” for bigger and bet- 
ter used car allowances, 
if effective enforcement 
of the code for automo- 
bile dealers takes place 
according to present 
schedules. Here’s’ the 
way your used car allow- 
ance will be figured from 
now on: 

Average selling prices 
of each model in a given 
district for the preceding 
sixty days, less a minimum 
selling, handling and re- 
conditioning charge, will 
constitute the maximum 


allowance 
which any dealer is permitted to give. 
Deductions for reconditioning will be 
5 per cent. of the allowance price on 
current models or on models of a year 


ago; 10 per cent. on models of two 
years ago; fifteen per cent. on older ones. 


While this final provision makes a 
less radical jump from past practice 
than did the original proposal (20 per 
cent. off the average selling prices of 
the past sixty days for reconditioning), 
there will be a definite difference, nev- 
ertheless. The new basis provides no 
more than a fair break for the auto- 
mobile dealer who has, in the past, lost 
huge sums each year from competitive 
bidding for used cars. A good many 
Forses readers, however, are of the 
opinion that the new system will result 
in a sales decline. One thinks it may 
“institute a buyers’ strike”; another 
complains that it will penalize those 
owners whose old cars have been kept 
in good condition; another, who in the 
past has bought eight new and two used 
automobiles, writes that “depreciating 
the prices for used cars would have cut 
my new car buying in half.” 
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But an_ experienced 
dealer, viewing with “sar- 
donic glee” the apprehen- 
sion of factory executives 
over the situation, thinks 
that the new code pro- 
vision “will be our salva- 
tion establishing our busi- 
ness on a higher plane and 
not curtailing sales to the 
extent that it will be a 
hardship on either the 
factories or the dealers.” 


May Affect Dealer Dis- 
counts. The harshest ef- 
fects of used car allow- 
ance standardization 
probably will be on middle 
and high-priced cars. Un- 
der the new dispensation, presumably no 
greater an allowance can be given on an 
old car when offered for trade on a $2,000 
new car than when offered for trade on a 
$500 new car. _ 

If the new code can be administered 
successfully, however, it will put used 
car values on a basis that is fundament- 
ally sound; the allowance will be based 
on the value of the used car—not on the 
discount and price of the new one. I 
shall be surprised, however, if dealer dis- 
counts are not eventually revised since 
most of them to-day contain a certain 
percentage definitely expected to take 
care of over-allowances on used cars. 


NRA Problems. Having signed an 
NRA code, automobile manufacturers are 
strongly inclined to abide by its pro- 
visions in both action and spirit. 

I seriously doubt, however, that they 
all will be inclined to accede unequivo- 
cally to demands of strikers, particularly 
when the walkout is primarily sympa- 
thetic in character and not due to ac- 
tual differences between the employees 
on strike and their direct employers. 

The National Labor Board has ruled 
that, for purposes of negotiation, work- 
ers on strike must be regarded as em- 
ployees of the company. Many indus- 
trialists, outside as well as inside the 
automobile field, will be found disagree- 
ing with that contention—and some of 
them do not believe that it is legal. It is 
possible that this legal point will event- 
ually be tested. 


New Low-Priced Car. Nash is going 
to bring out a new low-priced car. lt 
will not bear the Nash name, but will 
be priced under $695 at which the sedan 
in the new Nash Six line lists. 

Once before Nash brought out a com- 
panion car, the Ajax, marketed it suc- 
cessfully and finally incorporated it un- 
der the Nash name. This time Nash 


seems to be bidding definitely for a 
place in the Ford-Plymouth-Chevrolet 
market. 





mys so. 








